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When Resources Are 


CuALK AND ERASERS, MAGNETS AND 
jump ropes, hollow blocks and children’s 
newspapers—these come to mind in con- 
nection with resources for learning. But 
there are other types of resources to con- 
sider also. Do children have room to 
move about, places to be by themselves 
occasionally, space for keeping their 
treasures and their tools for learning? 
What people are available and what con- 
tacis with people are closed off by some- 
one’s good or poor planning for grouping 
children and using resource persons in a 
school? And what about time? Who de- 
cides how long shall be allowed for a 
given activity, when a child shall be inter- 
rupted, how time shall be used in the 
first place? 

The resources of a school are time and 
space, people and things, and combina- 
tions and arrangements of all of these. 


‘Such resources can be against children 


or for children, depending on how they 
are selected and used. If resources are 
for children, they will help them feel 
good about themselves and other people, 
extend their life-space desirably, learn 
problem solving, and build useful mean- 


ings.* 
To Build Good Feelings 


Having a flow of good feelings among 
people is important in our type of society 
where individuals have so many rights 
and responsibilities, where people must 
be able to count upon themselves and 
upon one another. 

Time and space and people and mate- 
rials can create bad feelings within and 
among individuals if they combine to put 
pressure on, to make some children 
always feel slower, clumsier, and more 


” * This analysis has been borrowed. from a forthcoming 
book, More Than Social Studies, by Alice Miel and Peggy 
Brogan, to be published by Prentice-Hall. 
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Children 


useless than the rest. Just as surely, 
these resources can create bad feelings 
if they bring no challenge, only boredom; 
for important in good feelings is a sense 
of accomplishment, the knowledge that 
one is growing in competence. 

No teacher can be wise enough to plan 
individual dosages of experience per- 
fectly timed, weighed, and measured for 
each child in his class. With understand- 
ing help and proper financial support, 
the teacher can be wise enough to provide 
within easy reach materials of range and 
variety and a timetable with some leeway 
in it. He can create a setiing in which 
children feel free to select from among 
the available resources that which they 
can use and free to plan how they will 
use what is selected. Sometimes children 
may feel more comfortable if they stop to 
make sure of themselves—sure of a new 
skill or process. Sometimes they feel 
more comfortable if they are responding 
to the invitation in some new event or 
piece of equipment to venture into less 
safe territory. When resources are for 
children, the children have a chance to 
put them to their own best uses with their 
own timing. 


To Extend One’s Life Space 


Part of growing up responsibly is ex- 
tending one’s life space to consider more 
people in judging the consequences of 
decisions. While direct relationships 
among people are essential for pushing 
out the borders of one’s world, vicarious 
means of learning about other people 
have an important place. Resources for 
learning may operate in several ways in 
this connection. If significant information 
about other people is withheld while that 
which is bizarre is exaggerated, resources 
will be misleading. It will be harder for 
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people to find common bonds when other 
people have been made to seem less real. 
Resources for learning may make it hard 
for children to include others in their life 
space if they emphasize things and leave 
out people. But if resources are used to 
convey the feelings and wisdom of other 
people, they can really help children ex- 
tend their life space. Biography, his- 
torical fiction, films, television, carefully 
selected pictures, and resource persons 
all may be used in treasure hunts—used 
as sources which children may search as 
they build a gradually developing pic- 
ture of their world. 


To Teach Problem Solving 


People in a democracy are counted 
upon to be problem solvers—solvers of 
their own problems of living and co- 
operators in solving common problems 
in their communities. Some feel that 
schools are discharging their responsi- 
bility for teaching problem solving when 
they help children learn to do “story” 
problems in arithmetic or answer “why” 
questions in social studies. Unfortunately, 
the personal and social problems met are 
not as neat as textbook problems with 
their already known answers. In real life 
people must deal with many unknowns; 
they must put their values and their intel- 
ligence to work to come out with the 
best answers they can and then proceed 
to test the effectiveness of their problem 
solving by taking the consequences of 
any successes or failures. 

Since this is how problem solving is 
used in living, this is how it must be 
learned in school. This puts resources 
for learning to a severe test and chal- 
lenges many favorite practices in elemen- 
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tary education, such as requiring rows of 
arithmetic for busy work. It requires that 
time be given to learning through un- 
tangling problems met as people try to 
live together in a school. It requires that 
the stuff of current living be made avail- 
able to our young people now rather than 
years later when it may have found its 
way into books. 


To Build Useful Meanings 

Useful meanings in our society are 
such concepts as freedom, authority, jus- 
tice, order, sharing, cooperation, and 
common welfare. More than vocabulary 
lessons are required to develop such 
meanings. Resources for learning must 
be used in such ways that they yield big 
ideas. School must help children have 
experiences out of which such concepts 
may grow and organize these experiences 
into socially useful meanings. 


In Summary 


To use resources in ways that will meet 
the tests suggested herein is a challenge 
of a high order to those interested in 
childhood education. We can help chil- 
dren extend their good feelings and use 
their problem solving abilities in a wider 
life space if we set out to do so. We can 
help the children who will come to us 
tomorrow and next year begin to take on 
the magnificent meanings of our society 
if we decide that we should. We must 
think seriously about using resources for 
children if we are to make progress 
toward such demanding and far-reaching 
goals.—ALICE MIEL, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. (Digest of speech at 1956 
ACEI Conference. ) 
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By LAURA HOOPER and Starr 


The Inner Resources of Children 


A school staff holds a May meeting and exchanges ideas on children’s 
inner resources. How are these related to the kinds of materials and 


equipment they use? 


Miss Hooper: Each Spring, as 
orders for equipment and supplies come 
in, I have wished we might exchange our 
ideas about them. Each order shows that 
they are not duplicate lists from the 
previous years. Although there is a funda- 
mental sameness, this leads me to be- 
lieve that there are needs for materials 
basic to our ways of looking at children’s 
learning. I think we would agree that 
equipment and supplies are the resources 
we put at the child’s disposal for ful- 
fillment of his purposes. I believe we 
would also agree that he has inner re- 
sources that he brings to bear on these 
material things, which he changes or 
adapts to his own use. 

I am wondering if sharing our ideas 
about these inner resources might bring 
each of us new insights and new chal- 
lenges. 


Miss Watson: I’d like to begin by 
mentioning the child’s insatiable curios- 
ity as the inner resource which inspires 
most of my requisitions for kindergarten. 
If I can find enough material, through 
which a child can find answers to his 
why’s, how’s, what’s, when’s, I believe 
I’ve solved many of my problems. 

“Why is the moon sometimes full like 


a ball? Or why is it sometimes only half - 


a moon or only a little slice?” asked one 


Laura Hooper is director, Ilman School for Children, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Other members 
of the staff who participated are: Alice Watson, kinder- 
garten teacher; Anne Hommeyer, first-grade teacher; 
Helen Martin, music teacher and adviser; Mary Lang, 
nursery-school teacher; Anne Kinsman, third-grade 
teacher ; Suzanne Newman, student teacher ; Eileen Conlan, 
student teacher; Claire Dorsky, second-grade teacher ; 
Helen Hendren, school nurse. 
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of our 5 year olds one morning. The 
group had been discussing the January 
full moon which many of them had seen 
the night before. 

“Do we look like that when we are 
dead?” was a question raised as the chil- 
dren saw a dead fish floating on a pond in 
a garden. 

“Why are the worms in the ground? 
What are they good for?” 

“Why doesn’t the robin want people 
to build nests for them?” 

“When do you go home? Why do you 
stay here in the afternoon?” 

“Why can’t I go head-first down the 
slide?” 

“What did she say to you?” 

The curiosity of the 4 or 5 year old 
is so great and he does want to find the 
answers to his questions of why, what, 
how, when. 

How spontaneous these questions are 
and how often a simple answer satisfies 
the young child! But as he grows older 
he experiments with or manipulates 
things, looking for the solution to his 
query. How often he will pore over books, 
read and reread until he finds the suit- 
able answer! 

This insatiable curiosity is surely part 
of every child’s make-up. How much 
he learns through the right use of this 
natural inner resource! 


Mrs. Hommeyer: I’d like to add to 
curiosity, searching for explanations 
which becomes more and more evident 
as he grows older and finds he has more 


tools and skills to help him. Most chil- 
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dren are curious and at 6 most are satis- 
fied with a very simple explanation, while 
others, even at 6, have an inner drive to 
find more facts. My 6 year olds have had 
many interesting experiments in science 
this year. One day we read about plant- 
ing seeds before we actually planted 
flower seeds in the room. In a group dis- 
cussion Billy asked how plants grow. 
Another child told him that the plant 
had roots. This explanation satisfied 
Billy completely, but it did not satisfy 
John. He wanted to learn more. John 
asked when the roots grew, how they 
looked, and what they did for the plant. 
Then he began looking in books for pic- 
tures of the roots. John was searching for 
a more satisfying explanation. He wanted 
to experiment and see if the seeds he 
planted would grow and how their roots 
would look. All the children wanted to 
plant flower seeds in individual con- 
tainers and later take them home. After 
the plants had grown for about ten days, 
I pulled one out and we all looked at the 
roots. Now John and the others that had 
the desire to search further are satisfied. 


Miss Hooper: We might say this 
searching for answers, for more facts, 
trying new ways of using them in the 
solution of his problems is an indication 
of his growing intelligence. 

Miss Martin, your music supply order 
is always filled with surprises. Do you 
get your leads from children? 


Miss Martin: Yes, children are 
always a source of amazement to me. In 
an atmosphere where they are given an 
opportunity to experiment, explore or 
create and use music in ways. that are 
satisfying to them, children reveal inner 
resources which are a constant joy and 
wonder. We take our cues from these 
revelations to lead them on through new 
doors of discovery and delight. Just the 
other day I watched a group of 6 year 
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olds who were concentrating on a rhythm 
band orchestration for a particular record 
selection. The teacher took a back seat 
while the children experimented first with 
this combination, then with that combina- 
tion of instruments coming in on different 
parts of the music. “This part is light and 
dancey. Let’s try the drums and sticks.” 

The teacher and I were amazed at the 
form changes and subtleties in mood 
which the children were hearing and re- 
sponding to. The resulting orchestration 
was more interesting and more varied 
than the teacher would have devised for 


the group. 


Mrs. Lane: It’s partly their sensi- 
tivity, don’t you think, sensitivity to 
changes in mood? [’m thinking of a 
friend who comes day after day to play 
his flute in our nursery-school yard. One 
by one the children will leave their play 
and gather around him to listen. “Play it 
again. Play some more,” they always beg. 
This same sensitiveness goes out to meet 
the first daffodil as they close their eyes 
in pleasure as they smell deeply or gently 
touch the bloom to feel its beauty. Sen- 
sitiveness is an inner resource that 
reaches out to people. “Don’t cry, 
Tommy, I’m sorry. I’m sorry, I didn’t 
mean to hurt,” and little by little we find 
incidents expressing a sensitiveness to 
the happiness and hurts of people. 


Mrs. KinsMAN: It has been interest- 
ing to watch this sensitiveness in our 8 
year olds as they have responded to our 
two newcomers from Germany and Egypt. 
Children seem to be equipped with a 
supply of special skills that transcend 
language barriers and enable them to get 
along and participate in the activities of 
a strange environment. 

Maha, our little Egyptian girl, during 
a free dance time, looked bewildered and 
remained seated. When the children 
urged her to join, she tried hard to copy 
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movements of another girl. Suddenly she 
grasped the idea of “dancing your own 
dance”’; she gave a wide smile and danced 
a free, wide whirl—her own whirl. 


Mrs. NEWMAN: They're not only 
sensitive but filled with imagination. I’ve 
learned so much by watching them this 
year. Why buy expensive supplies when 
a piece of wood or a box can be anything 
in the world? These children don’t need 
life-like toys to play with. In our room 
there is a train engine big enough for a 
child to ride on and peddle. It is never 
used. A row of boxes is all the train they 
wanl. 


EILEEN CONLAN; The child has im- 
agination about solving his own prob- 
lems, too, and I think his inner resource- 
fulness is one of his greatest gifts. I was 
watching Johnny in the kindergarten the 
other morning as he was repairing a stove 
made from a crate. The knob had fallen 
off. The crate was turned upside down 
so that he could flatten out a nail which 
he had hammered through from the front. 
He held the hammer firmly in his hand 
but handled it awkwardly, for every time 
he tried to hit the nail, the long handle 
of the hammer knocked against the inside 
of the crate, thus preventing his hitting 
the nail squarely. I watched him for some 
time, trying to decide whether or not I 
should interrupt. Suddenly he fell back 
on his knees, scrutinized the process for 
a split second, then quickly shifted his 
position to the side of the box. From this 
side angle the long handle of the hammer 
fell freely and enabled the child to hit the 
nail squarely every time. 


Mrs. Dorsky: One of the things 
I’ve especially noticed about 7 year olds 
is the imagination they use in their writ- 
ing. They have so much they want to say 
ihat they fairly burst into stories, poems, 
letters. It begins early in the fall when 
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we communicate our vacation fun through 
pictures or group stories or poems. Last 
September they expressed their inner 
feelings about the ocean and four chil- 
dren contributed the lines for a four-line 
poem which was copied and illustrated 
by all the children. As the year pro- 
gressed, we created many poems and 
gradually there were requests to “add a 
few lines of my own” and ultimately to 
“do it all by myself.” So, the 7’s are now 
writing freely, easily, happily, honestly, 


independently, and well. 
Mrs. HENDREN: Sometimes I think 


we forget that all these resources we are 
talking about are housed in a physical 
body which has resources of its own. 

We are all born with natural inner re- 
sources that give us physical resistance 
to disease. For example, there is a baby’s 
natural immunity to childhood disease 
the first six months of life. Then, too, our 
reflexes protect us against injury in blink- 
ing the eyelids and in shrinking and 
cringing in order to ward off a blow. 
Another instance of a natural inner re- 
source is the ability of the body to take 
proteins and carbohydrates from food, 
oxygen from the air, and vitamin D from 
the sunshine, the substances which are 
necessary to its well-being. The manner in 
which the leucocytes “wall-off” an infec- 
tion in the body until we can give some 
outside help is another example of the 
inner resource to resist disease. 

These are just a few of the many in- 
stances of the inner resources of the body. 


Miss Hooper: All the resources we 
have been talking about, coupled with 
the inner drive to grow up, I expect, 
supply the real motive for all we do with 
and for children. It’s a challenge to make 
a budget for material resources when we 
are convinced that they in turn will chal- 
lenge the inner resources of the children 
we teach. 
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Effective Utilization of Mass Media 


This symposium focuses on major forces in today’s society: television, radio, 
movies, films, and other forms of communication. 
Paul Witty brings out from recent studies some effects of television on chil- 


dren. 
media in the classroom. 


Amo De Bernardis provides a guideline for teachers in the use of mass 
Paul W. F. Witt points up the necessity for teachers 


to be acquainted with out-of-school mass media in order for children to reap the 


learning benefits. 


Effects on Children 


By PAUL WITTY 


«Sure, LitTLE Toot AND MADELINE ARE 
fine books. But you can get a second-hand 
copy of Superman at Hermann’s for three 
cents.” This young critic, a child of 8, ex- 
pressed very well one important reason 
for the popularity of the comics. Like TV, 
radio, and the movies, the comics are 
available at a moment’s notice. They pro- 
vide adventure and excitement vicari- 
ously; they do not penalize the “poor 
reader”; their cost is very small. No 
generation probably ever had so much 
entertainment so readily available and 
in so many appealing forms. 

We shall present some results of 
studies of these media and their effects 
upon boys and girls. How much time do 
boys and girls devote to TV and the other 
media? What are some effects of these 
experiences? What are some worth-while 
interests engendered by TV, movies, 
radio, and comic books? How can these 
media be used more effectively to bring 
about desirable results in the classroom? 


Amount of Televiewing 


The rapidity with which the television 
set became a part of the equipment of 
the typical American home may be seen 
in the data on ownership of sets. In 
studies made each year during 1950- 





Paul Witty is professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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1956 of some 2,000 children, their 
parents, and their teachers in Chicago 
and vicinity, there has been a steady in- 
crease in ownership.’ In 1950, 43 percent 
of pupils reported that they had sets at 
home; in 1951, 68 percent; in 1952, 88 
percent; in 1953, 92 percent; in 1954, 
95 percent; in 1955 and in 1956, 97 per- 
cent. 

In 1950 many people believed that 
televiewing might prove a passing fancy 
and that the amount of time devoted to 
it would drop sharply after its novelty 
had worn off. However, studies show that 
children now actually spend as much or 
more time, on the average, viewing TV 
than they did during the period when TV 
provided a new experience. In 1950, ele- 
mentary pupils in our studies spent 21 
hours each week on the average looking 
at TV. In 1954, the average was 21.5 
hours per week; in 1955, 23.7; in 1956, 
21 hours per week. 

In 1950, the parents of these children 
averaged 24 hours each week in teleview- 
ing, while in 1955 the average was about 
21 hours per week. Teachers were found 
to spend less time with TV than did the 
children or their parents. In 1955 the 
average was about 12 hours per week. 

Over 90 percent of boys and girls be- 
tween ages 8 and 13 also read comic 
books regularly. Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders appeared to be the most avid 
readers. Many of them read six or more 


1 The studies have been published each year since 1950 
in Elementary English; the seventh study will appear 
soon. 
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comic magazines each week as well as 
ten or more others from time to time. 

The attraction of the comics increases 
in the early grades and continues through- 
out the middle grades. In the seventh and 
eighth grades, pupils are attracted less 
frequently to the comic magazines 
although many of’the favorites of the 
earlier grades are still read. 

Radio, too, continues to occupy chil- 
dren’s time. However, our studies show 
that radio is usually less well liked than 
TV and consumes less of childen’s time. 

When we read that “last year in homes 
with television sets—three quarters of all 
the families in the country—more total 
time was spent watching television than 
in any other single activity except sleep,” 
we are confronted sharply with the real- 
ization that television is an important 
factor in all our lives today. Moreover, 
when we read statements such as the fol- 
lowing, our concern over possible effects 
of television upon children is enhanced. 


Television will have an effect on your lives 
even if you never own a TV set and never see 
or hear a broadcast. The fatal weakness of all 
efforts to control the excesses and correct the 
errors of television in the United States is 
the attitude of people who think themselves 
untouched because they themselves never look 
at inferior programs or never see television at 
all. But there is no immunity—there is no place 
to hide. So with the parents whose children 
are never permitted to watch the sadism and 
horror of the 150 murders which infest our 
television screens each week. They imagine 
themselves safe. But you cannot buy immunity 
by turning away from what you do not like. 
The fact is, the one child who does not see 
horror programs lives and will live in the 
world created by the fifty who do.” 


Some Results of Studies 


In several of our studies it became 
clear that the amount of televiewing was 
not related closely to intelligence or to 
scholarship. Excessive viewing of TV, 
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however, seemed to be associated with 
somewhat lower academic attainment. 
Although TV did not, on the whole, 
appear to influence educational attain- 
ment markedly, teachers and parents re- 
ported undesirable effects in individual 
cases. But there were children who had 
been stimulated to do better work because 
of interests engendered by TV. 

In 1950, half of the teachers and one- 
third of the parents stated that problems 
in children’s behavior were caused by or 
were associated with televiewing. In 
1955, about one-third of both groups 
stressed the relationship of televiewing 
to neglect of homework, mealtime dis- 
turbance, increased nervousness on the 
part of the child, fatigue or eye-strain, 
impoverished play, disinterest in school, 
and reduction in amount of reading. 

Groups of teachers in the writer’s 
classes have made investigations from 
time to time of children in their own 
classrooms who spend extremely large 
amounts of time televiewing. Some were 
problem cases, but others were well- 
adjusted, successful students. In every 
case of serious maladjustment, factors 
such as poor home environment, lack of 
interest, and unfortunate experiences of 
various kinds were found to contribute 
to the child’s difficulties. Similar results 
were also found in the case of reading 
comics. These findings were corroborated 
by a comprehensive and critical summary 
of the investigations in this field.* The 
teachers concluded that an appraisal of 
the desirability or undesirability of tele- 
viewing as well as reading comics could 
be made only by a complete case study 


of each child. 


1 “Special Report: Television, the New Cyclops,” Busi- 
ness Week. March 10, 1956, p. 77. 

2 Gilbert Seldes, quoted in “Children and Television— 
Some Opinions,”’ Los Angeles, Calif.: National Association 
for Better Radio and Television, p. 2. 

% Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore, ‘Reading the 
Comics: A Summary of Studies and an Evaluation.” 
Elementary English, Dec. 1954 and Jan., Feb. 1955. 
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Other Studies on Effects of TV 

There are, of course, many opinions 
given concerning the effects of TV on 
boys and girls. Some writers have as- 
serted that TV has affected children’s 
health, reading, and general behavior ad- 
versely, while others have pointed to 
gains such as increase of interest in read- 
ing, better vocabularies, and an enrich- 
ment of experience. 

But what do studies show? How does 
TV affect children’s grades in school, 
their character, their reading, and their 
attitudes? We shall indicate the results 
of a few studies from which we may draw 
at best only tentative conclusions. 

Clara Evans reports a study of the re- 
actions of 40 kindergarten and 22 
nursery-school children to weekly pro- 
grams for children. She found that the 
most noticeable effect on these children 
was revealed in their vocabulary. But 
this effect might be good or bad “‘depend- 
ing on the quality of the program.” She 
concluded that when properly guided, 
televiewing can become a most important 
educational tool.’ 

Donald G. Tarbet reports a study of 
the televiewing habits of 1,500 sixth 
graders within a twelve mile radius of 


Chapel Hill.” He concluded: 


It appears that an average of 20 hours of 
viewing TV per week is not detrimental to 
pleasure reading or to academic grades. Of 
course, sectional differences may have affected 
these results. With proper training in the 
schools, harmful effects of TV can be dimin- 
ished or overcome. 


It has often been claimed that chil- 
dren are now reading less because their 
time is monopolized by TV. Let us ex- 
amine some studies. 

The parents and teachers included in 
our surveys indicated that many children 
read less than they did before TV. In 
1955, 43 percent of the pupils stated 
that they read less; 45 percent, more; 
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and 12 percent, about the same. It is 
clear that many of today’s pupils read 
more than they did before TV. And it 
seems from the results of several other 
studies that the average amount of read- 
ing has not been altered appreciably. 
However, there are many other pupils 
who read less—the latter are regarded 
as constituting a real problem by their 
parents and teachers. Yet the fact remains 
that many children are reading widely 
today—perhaps more widely than ever 
before. This is suggested by the follow- 
ing analysis: 

Actually book sales have been moving up: 
hard-cover “adult” books from 110 million 
copies in 1947 to 115 million in 1954, with 
another 8 percent rise estimated for 1955; 
paper backs from 92 million in 1947 to 190 
million in 1955. And for those who worry 
about “why Johnny can’t read,” children’s 
books have skyrocketed even more.* 


Effect on Attitudes 


Another question emerges when one 
considers the possible effects of TV on 
children. Will today’s children, includ- 
ing, of course, those who read a great 
deal, continue to read as they grow 
older or will they join that great group 
of adults who seldom read a book? Some 
writers believe that it is necessary to 
consider many factors, in addition to the 
influence of TV, when one tries to ascer- 
tain the causes of the current disinterest 
in reading. Televiewing may be a factor. 
But there are others of importance. 

Gordon Dupee stresses the significance 
of the home and attitudes of adults in 
determining whether children turn to 
reading: 

. ours is a society which does not honor 


reading. We turn our own depreciation of 
reading to indignation and blame the school. 


‘Clara Evans. ‘‘Television for the Preschool Child.” 
Elementary English. Dec. 1955, pp. 541-542. 

2 Donald G. Tarbet. ‘‘The Televiewing Habits of Pupils.” 
The Clearing House, April 1956, pp. 485-487. 

* Business Week, Op. cit., p. 91. 
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We think of youngsters as of “school age.” as 
though they were not of “home age.” or 
“movie age’ or “television age.” We think of 
school as the only place of schooling. .. . 
Forty-two percent of the houses in America 
today are without bookcases or bookshelves 
of any kind. ... A survey by one of America’s 
leading encyclopedias revealed that 84 per- 
cent of the families purchasing their encyclo- 


‘ pedia had not opened it within one year after 


purchase. It was bought as cultural furniture.’ 


Crime and TV 

One criticism of TV, repeatedly set 
forth by parents and teachers in our 
studies, was the inferior quality of many 
TV programs for children. There is good 
reason for their concern. The National 
Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision announced in 1954 that crime and 
violence programs for children had in- 
creased 400 percent during the preceding 
three years. 

Asa result of a study made during the 
week of May 5, 1955, the situation was 
reported to be somewhat improved be- 
cause of the increased availability of 
more desirable programs. 

The situation in 1956, however, was 
similar. According to Newsweek, July 
30, 1956, the sixth annual report of this 
association charged that: 

. in the Los Angeles area alone, there 
were 32 half-hours a week of crime program- 
ming which could be described as “objection- 
able” or “most objectionable,” an all time 
high. In addition, there were 25 more hours 
a week of crime Westerns which were 
brutal enough to be rated “objectionable.” 

“Crime,” said the report, “is still the biggest 
single ingredient offered by the television in- 
dustry as a whole to lure children to the TV 
set.” 

Comic magazines have been similarly 
indicted. Frederick Wertham in Seduc- 
tion of the Innocent (1953) stressed the 
close relationship between reading crime 
comics and delinquency and other unde- 
sirable forms of behavior. Although it ap- 
pears from investigations that neither ex- 
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cessive reading of crime comics nor tele- 
viewing alone cause behavior problems 
and delinquency, or lead children to turn 
away from reading, they do probably 
contribute to forces already at work and 
sometimes may offer an immediate stim- 
ulation for undesirable behavior.” More- 
over, both media do present acts of vio- 
lence, destruction, and ill-will so re- 
peatedly that unless these experiences 
are balanced by more desirable activities, 
they may lead the child to accept this 
type of behavior as normal or even ad- 
mirable. Furthermore, this type of read- 
ing and viewing does not promote edu- 
cational growth or lead to the cultivation 
of improved taste. 

We have frequently pointed out that 
TV is a problem chiefly in homes in 
which parents permit it to become a prob- 
lem. So, too, the attitudes and behavior 
of parents are significant in determining 
whether children will want to learn to 
read and desire to read widely. As 
Gordon Dupee states: 


The busy business man and the harried 
housewife forever complain that they have 
little time for reading and what reading they 
do must be of the relaxing or “escape” nature. 
I believe if we as adults actually went at the 
job of serious reading, stayed with it through 
its painful period, we might even find that it 
was not only enjoyable but stimulating. and a 
truly re-creative form of leisure. . . . When 
his parents learn to read, Johnny will learn. 
When his parents read, Johnny will read... . 
When our adult intellectual fare improves, the 
schools and textbook publishers will stop pro- 
ducing unimaginative dross, which fails to get 
the attention of Johnny and fails to hold the 
attention of his teacher.* 


Constructive Steps 


The antidote to the undesirable aspects 
of the mass media lies in the provision 


1Gordon Dupee. ‘Can Johnny’s Parents Read?” The 
Saturday Review, June 2, 1956, pp. 5-7; 34. 

2 Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore. Op. Cit. 

3% Gordon Dupee. Op. Cit. p. 34. 








vf a constructive program of guidance 
for children and young people. It has 
proved effective for parents to set up 
family councils to plan ways of budget- 
ing time. Criteria for the selection of TV 
programs have been utilized successfully 
in this endeavor. Thus parents and chil- 
dren together develop more effective pat- 
terns for recreation. 

Teachers, too, can help by discussing 
TV and by suggesting desirable programs 
to children. They can recognize interests 
shown by pupils in TV presentations such 
as in the field of science, and should 
attempt to relate these interests to con- 
structive school endeavor. Similarly, 
reading of many kinds may be associated 
with other worth-while interests that are 
engendered by TV. A desire to read 
may be initiated in some children by 
associating books with their interests. 

Children should be encouraged to 
read critically, to listen discriminatingly, 
and to evaluate the worth of presentations 
offered on TV and through other media. 
Through efforts of these kinds we may 
discover many benefits that may emerge 
from children’s favorite leisure pursuits. 


Teachers Use Mass Media 


By AMO DE BERNARDIS 


LONG BEFORE THE CHILD REACHES THE 
first grade, he is fully aware of mass 
media. Television, radio, and motion pic- 
tures are a part of his everyday expe- 
rience. Any parent with a radio or tele- 
vision set can testify to its impact on the 
child’s life. The rocket ship, the Pygmy 
in the jungle, the busy streets of the great 
cities of the world, the cowboy, the 
Indian, are all very real to even the child 
of 3 or 4. Compared to the child enter- 
ing school 25 years ago, his concept of 
the world about him is much greater. The 
school must take into account the effects 
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of these new means of communication 
and their influence on young people. 

Today, any school has access to films, 
filmstrips, radio, slides, and television, 
in addition to newspapers, recordings, 
and community resources. The quantity 
and variety of these teaching aids have 
increased tremendously since World War 
II. These audio-visual teaching aids can 
help to provide rich and meaningful 
material to the students. However, the 
ingenuity of the teacher will in a large 
measure determine just how effective they 
will be. No matter how well the aid may 
have been planned and produced, the test 
of its value will be how it is used. It must 
be understood that even though a film 
can be shown to thirty children, each 
child will react to it as a separate and 
unique personality. To expect the same 
reaction from 30 viewers is to overlook 
a most important fact: that each individ- 
ual interprets any experience in terms 
of his previous experience and_back- 
ground. 

During the past 20 years, the writer 
has had occasion to visit many classrooms 
and talk to hundreds of teachers regard- 
ing the use of mass media in the class- 
room. As a result of these experiences, 
a few suggestions for using mass media 
in the classroom may be helpful. 


Select materials with care. Any teach- 
ing aid should be selected with a definite 
purpose in mind. Just showing a film or 
listening to a radio program because it 
happens to be available is not good 
practice. 

Involve children in the selection and 
setting of purpose for use of mass media. 
Too often the teacher assumes too much 
of the responsibility for obtaining teach- 
ing aids. Learners of any age group can 
and want to assist with the selection and 





Amo De Bernardis is assistant superintendent 
of schools, Portland, Oregon. 
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use of all types of audio-visual aids. The 
experience gained in the process of select- 
ing material for the class is most valu- 
able. 

Help children to develop skills in 
evaluation of mass media. As children 
use these materials in their own learning 
experience, teachers should help them to 
evaluate the materials not only from the 
standpoint of content, but also from the 
quality of production. As everyday con- 
sumers, they should begin at an early 
age to develop standards by which to 
judge mass media. 

Break away from established patterns 
of use. Books on educational methods and 
audio-visual texts all give good recipes 
for using mass media. As good as these 
techniques may be, the teacher should ex- 
periment occasionally with new ideas for 
their presentation. For example, the plan 
for previewing a film is sound, but what 
is wrong with bringing in a film for the 
whole class and the teacher to preview? 
A committee from the class might be a 
better judge of whether a recording is 
suited to the needs of the group than the 
teacher. They would be evaluating it 
from the student’s point of view. 

Give students experience in producing 
mass media. Today with motion pictures 
and still cameras, tape recorders, public 
address, and in some cases television 
stations readily available, students 
should be given an opportunity to prepare 
mass media. Many teachers have found 
that a valuable learning experience can 
be obtained by having students prepare 
a film, set of slides, a radio or television 
program as part of their unit of work. 
Not only do they gain a greater appre- 
ciation for the media, but they are learn- 
ing to express themselves by another 
means of communication. 

Do not milk the material dry. Many 
teachers are so concerned over getting 
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the most out of the material that they 
leave little for the viewer’s imagination. 
The usual practice of telling the class 
what to look for and the questions to be 
answered at the end may be just the 
thing for some types of presentations. 
However, sometimes it is well to leave the 
situation unstructured, and get the 
learner’s reaction to the material pre- 
sented. Many times it is just as important 
to find out what children’s reactions are 
to media as it is to get the answers to 
specific questions. The child may be con- 
cerned over some situation in the film, 
television, or radio program, which has 
not been covered by the questions. Curi- 
osity on the part of children is some- 
thing to be cherished and nurtured. 
Do not be too concerned over the mate- 
rial which the children have used in a 
previous class. Too often we become con- 
cerned over the fact that children have 
seen a particular film or used a record- 
ing. The value of the material is depend- 
ent on the objectives set forth. One use 
of the film does not kill the interest or 
the value of the material. Each group per- 
ceives the material in terms of the situa- 
tion set up by the class and teacher. Just 
as a good book can be read many times, 
so can mass media be used in many dif- 
ferent situations with different viewers. 


With the ever-increasing use of mass 
media in our society and in the schools, 
it is imperative that all teachers learn 
to select, use, and evaluate these aids to 
teaching. Each situation will demand a 
different approach. What works in one 
situation may not be successful in 
another. The school cannot escape the im- 
pact of these new means of communica- 
tion on children. We as adults must not 
only use mass media—we must help chil- 
dren use them more effectively. 
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Out-of-School Mass Media 


By PAUL W. F. WITT 


AN EDUCATED PERSON IS AWARE OF THE 
nature of the mass media and the extent 
of their development. He comprehends 
their role in modern society and its im- 
portance. As a consumer, he utilizes them 
purposefully and with a high degree of 
skill and understanding. When using 
them to communicate with others, he acts 
responsibly. 

The school shares the major respon- 
sibility for teaching children to be dis- 
criminating and effective users of out-of- 
school mass media—commercial televi- 
sion, motion pictures, radio, newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 

Our purpose here is to suggest some 
things that can be done to enable boys 
and girls to acquire the knowledges, at- 
titudes, understandings, and skills needed 
to use mass media wisely. 





Teachers Need To Know 


Teachers need to recognize that mass 
media are a major force in society and 
that their influence on human behavior 
is considerable. 

Teachers need to become discriminat- 
ing users of these media if they are to be 
helpful in assisting boys and girls to use 
them skillfully. Teachers need to read 
newspapers selectively and thoughtfully. 
They should sample newspapers widely 
enough to know how various papers re- 
port the news, how they handle their ad- 
vertising, and what their editorial pol- 
icies A wide acquaintance with 
popular magazines will enhance a teach- 
er’s ability to guide children in the de- 
velopment of good taste and appreciation 
for this type of reading material. Regular 
reading of books—fiction and nonfiction, 
new and old—will develop an apprecia- 


are. 
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tion for our literary heritage essential to 
teaching others to know and value good 
books. Today’s teachers cannot help in- 
duct children into society without be- 
coming aware of commercial motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. Unless they 
see and hear some of the things their 
pupils are seeing and hearing, they will 
be unable to talk with them about their 
radio, television, and movie interests and 
experiences which are the starting points 
in helping boys and girls become more 
discriminating listeners and _ viewers. 
Furthermore, these common experiences 
with pupils are necessary for teachers to 
understand many of the interests children 
bring to school, interests on which teach- 
ers can capitalize in the development of 
classroom learning experiences. 


Source for Learning 


Elementary-school children have wide 
experience with out-of-school mass media. 
Many of these experiences can serve as 
starting points for classroom learning 
activities. The skillful teacher encourages 
children to share with others the adven- 
tures and pleasures they have enjoyed 
through reading, listening, and viewing. 
A report on a movie about rocket ships 
seen at the local theater or on television 
could, for example, lead to a study of 
space travel, the solar system, or weather, 
resulting in important science learnings. 

Teachers who keep abreast of tele- 
vision and radio often can direct their 
pupils to specific programs that give in- 
formation useful in class activities. For 
example, pupils studying the United Na- 
tions are likely to find programs about 
the UN interesting and informative. His- 
torical movies, newspaper reports on im- 
portant current events, magazine articles 
on birds and animals, books that present 





Paul W. F. Witt is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 
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dramatic accounts of man’s great achieve- 
ments, and radio and television programs 
which report the news of the day or por- 
tray dramatic re-enactments of past oc- 
currences are other specific examples of 
out-of-school mass media that can be 
utilized in classroom learning activities. 


Children Study Mass Media 

Direct study of the mass media is de- 
sirable. Children should be encouraged 
to talk about the radio programs they 
hear, the television programs and movies 
they see, and the things they read. They 
should be helped to identify the things 
they like and dislike. Comparing and 
contrasting one television show with an- 
other or with a movie, a radio program 
with a story, and a newspaper account 
with a magazine feature based on the 
same event can be helpful in developing 
discriminating use of the mass media. 
Children should be encouraged to de- 
velop standards for judging these media. 
These standards should be re-evaluated 
from time to time. As a child grows older 
and as he gains in experience with these 
media, he will change his standards. 

A critical analysis of newspaper, 
magazine, radio, and television advertise- 
ments is a fruitful procedure for helping 
children gain insight into an aspect of 
the social and economic roles played by 
these media. 

Attention to the local newspaper and 
radio and television stations should be 
a part of community study. 

Examination and evaluation of specific 
radio and television programs, news- 
paper and magazine articles, and indivi- 
dual books can lead to increased under- 
standing of the mass media and improved 
standards of taste. 

In the direct study of the mass media 
it may be desirable to call on newspaper 
editors and reporters, radio producers 
and directors, television actors and 
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writers to serve as resource persons. 
Trips to newspaper plants, to the edi- 
torial offices of a publisher, and to the 
local radio and television studios can 
result in valuable learning experiences. 


Use of Techniques 

Activities in which children use mass 
media to communicate with others have 
high potential for helping them learn 
about these media and their significance 
in American life. Schools should teach 
basic techniques for communicating 
through the mass media. 

Progress toward these goals can be 
achieved by helping pupils utilize radio 
and television techniques in class reports 
and assembly programs. The publication 
of a school newspaper and the production 
of a literary magazine are learning ex- 
periences useful in developing an under- 
standing of the mass media. 

Opportunities for school groups to 
make presentations on local radio and 
television stations are not uncommon. 
These can serve effectively to help chil- 
dren see what is involved in preparing 
and presenting such programs and in 
understanding their functions in inform- 
ing and entertaining the public. 

The mass media are all around us. 
Children are an important audience. Let’s 
help them become intelligent and dis- 
criminating users of these media. 
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By LORETTA DOYLE 


Are Resources for Children? 


It is how the teacher plans the use of mate- 


rials that makes them a resource for learning. 
Loretta Doyle is assistant curriculum coordi- 
nator, Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois. 


Ake CLASSROOM RESOURCES FOR CHIL- 
dren? This is not a question which can 
be answered by a simple yes or no. There 
is no one answer. This is a question which 
each classroom teacher asks in relation 
to his or her own classroom. Which re- 
sources, for which children, at which 
stage of their development? As teachers, 
we are responsible for the guidance given 
to children entrusted to our care. We 
keep a sensitive finger on their “growth 
pulse.” We choose the materials to be re- 
sources in the light of our educational 
objectives and the goals we hope to 
achieve. Resources play an important 
part in the realization of these goals, the 
most important being that of helping 
each child to become a socially compe- 
tent individual. 

We cannot examine classroom re- 
sources for children without asking our- 
selves what we are trying to do for boys 
and girls and how we are going to do it. 
We know the characteristics and needs 
of our children. We remember that in 
each group the individual differences call 
for many and varied types of materials 
chosen for the particular needs of each 
group of children. Not only are there dif- 
ferent needs for each group each year but 
also differing needs revealed by group 
members as the year progresses and chil- 
dren reach different stages of maturation. 

These same children will be progress- 
ing, acquiring new skills, competencies, 
and ever-widening interests and concerns. 
They will be lengthening their span of at- 
tention. We cannot really use, in too nar- 
row a degree, the phrase of the thesis 
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“classroom resources” because a living, 
growing, learning child needs many 
things in the classroom, things out of the 
classroom and the interchange of re- 
sources which are obtained outside of the 
classroom. Vital living means the use of 
varied and rich resources. Too sterile a 
classroom does not contribute to vital 
living. 


Printed Materials 

Let’s each examine resources and then 
decide what we are going to do to make 
that classroom a real laboratory for chil- 
dren’s learning. 

Are there resources in printed mate- 
rials? Children’s magazines, children’s 
newspapers, textbooks, library books, 
original booklets made up by children 
should be a major resource. We can 
honestly say they are for children if we 
plan and choose basic books that will 
enable them to acquire the reading 
vocabulary and skills necessary to be- 
come interested, competent readers. 

Books are a resource for children if: 

e They vary in type and meet the wide 
interests and reading level needs of the 
group. 

e They make the children laugh and 
help them to develop a sense of humor. 
There should be books to bring joy and 
relaxation after good, hard work. There 
should be books about their hobbies and 
other hobbies and interests to widen their 
views. 

e They are colorful, attractive, correct 
size type and well cared for by teacher 
and children. (This does not imply mak- 
ing a fetish of care of books to the extent 
that it discourages their use.) 

e They contain poems and stories that 
will bring beauty, joy and fire to the 
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A homemade abacus becomes a resource for learning. 


imagination, if they help develop critical 
thinking, if they help to find answers to 
their problems. 

e They contain vital and accurate in- 
formation and stimulate children to find 
other books and resources. 

e They help children develop an 
understanding of people in areas other 
than our own and help them to develop 
un understanding of these people and 
conditions. 

e They help them to understand the 
interdependence of people and the re- 
sources available in their own com- 
munity. 

e They help children to better under- 
stand the make-up and care of their own 
bodies, the importance of good nutrition 
and other understandings in the develop- 
ment of good physical and mental health. 
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Workbooks 

We should also consider the pros and 
cons of workbooks. I do not feel it is fair 
to place a blanket indictment on work- 
books, nor do I feel it fair to say we ap- 
prove of their use. It isn’t an either’ or. 
There are too many different types to 
dismiss them in such a manner. If we 
examine all of our resources in the light 
of what contribution they make to the 
creative life of a child and in answer to 
our question, “Are resources really for 
children,” we will carefully examine not 
only the type of workbook under consid- 
eration but also the use that is to be 
made of it. 

Don’t we honestly have to decide 
whether its use deprives the child of time 
which right be spent on worth-while crea- 
tive activities? There is no room for the 
kind of use sometimes made of just 
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assigning “work to be done” and a child 
goes off to “fill in the blanks”—but we 
must discuss with the child who is to use 
pages or sections of a book how it will 
help him develop a skill. See that he 
knows why he is using a certain exercise. 
Discuss with him what you think it will 
help him accomplish. Help him plan and 
evaluate after he has used the material. 
Each teacher, with the group, must plan 
for the use of practice and developmental 
material. If this is carefully done, the 
too-frequent, indiscriminate and un- 
planned use of this material will dis- 
appear. The positive approach is best. 

I like to see teachers concentrating on 
“tailor-made” materials to fit the real 
needs of children. If this is done there 
will not be time to use or misuse a harm- 
ful amount of these booklets. (Have you 
as a teacher had the thrill of asking your 
children to join you in choosing, arrang- 
ing, and planning needed practice mate- 
rial? They do a good job of it, with your 
help. It has real meaning for them.) 
The important question to ask in relation 
to a workbook exercise is: “Is this the 
best way to give this child the help he 
needs?” 


Maps and Globes 

Maps and globes are a classroom re- 
source for children if the children really 
get to use them and have satisfying ex- 
periences with them. These resources 
should be well displayed, conveniently 
moved, and kept readily available for 
use. Do your children have an opportu- 
nity to “browse” here as well as with 
books? Do your children really have 
these as “their” resource? Do you help 
them develop skills in their use? 


Dramatics 


Do you sense the need for and provide 
time for creative dramatics? Is it a real 
resource for your children? Have you 
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planned with your children for the acqui- 
sition of a few simple props—a man’s 
hat or tie, a woman’s purse, a cane, a 
scarf{—that suggest to a creative, imagi- 
native child the feelings he develops to 
carry him into and out of any situation 
he chooses? When a teacher provides a 
box or shelf to house a few items, crea- 
tive dramatic play receives the status 
it deserves. 


Written Language 


Written language will be a resource 
in the creation of original plays as well 
as a resource in obtaining information, 
writing and accepting invitations. (Have 
you ever provided envelopes and paper 
to give the incentive for “extra letters”’? ) 
Written language is a resource for chil- 
dren if it helps them record weather news, 
class meetings, student council activities, 
original poems and stories, games to play 
for fun and games to learn other skills. 
Written language can be a resource if it 
helps the child to learn to spell new 
words, give directions, record experi- 
ments and findings, plan projects, make 
reports, and satisfy any other writing 
needs he may have. 

Resources for writing implies not only 
good pencils and pens, paper, envelopes, 
and other materials, but also planning by 
teachers and pupils in the preparation 
and use of time, materials and ideas as 
well as real help and instruction by the 
teacher in order that the children can 
acquire legible handwriting. 

Do you sometimes write a personal 
note to a child? Do you see that within 
a given time each child in your class 
receives one? Maybe it’s a special assign- 
ment; maybe it’s a commendation for 
work well done; maybe it’s a thank you 
or a request. Does your class have their 
own news bulletin or class paper? Are 
there really opportunities for the chil- 
dren to make their own contributions? 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


While we realize the value of excur- 
sions, we are not discussing “out-of- 
school” resources but we do have a real 
resource for children which is next best, 
audio-visual aids. We have a real class- 
room resource for children in our motion 
pictures, radio, television, filmstrips, 
slides, pictures, models, charts, graphs, 
and exhibits. Each in its own right can 
be a resource for children if the purpose 
for which it is used is valued in the light 
of the contribution it will make to the 
child’s development. 

Not only do these audio-visual aids 
bring enrichment to the program—they 
also provide a means for the acquisition 
and strengthening of such skills as careful 
observation, attentive listening, the sharp- 
ening of both auditory and visual dis- 
crimination. They provide a common ex- 
perience for discussion. They often take 
us to inaccessible places or happenings 
not within our reach and present them, 
more dramatically or in greater detail, 
than some other resource. In order to 
make it a real resource, do you carefully 
preview the material to be used and know 
how it will fit into the whole picture? 


Filmstrips can be a wealth of resource 
material for children because they are 
readily accessible and easily projected. 
They lend themselves to discussion and 
observation at any point. They need to 
be carefully selected and previewed. 


How often have we glibly used the 
term, ‘‘audio-visual aids,” with most of 
the emphasis on “visual”? How often do 
we use the “audio”? Records can be a 
real resource that will help us in the 
field of discriminative listening. Is your 
school providing a resource of record- 
ings of people’s voices and significant 
events that can be used at appropriate 
and vital times in the classroom? These 
can be real resources for children if we 
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help them to evaluate what is said, who 
said it, on what authority, at what time, 
and what significance it has for us. 


Realia, Graphs, Charts 


In supplementing and enriching a class 
program, are we making the best use of 
realia—exhibits, models, museum and 
antique objects? Children learn effec- 
tively when they have objects which they 
can examine and study at close range. 
These may be materials from community 
or school museums, homes of parents, 
friends, collectors, artists, authors, or 
interested personnel. Under the guidance 
of an alert teacher these materials are 
definitely classroom resources. Are you 
cataloging such material in your area 
and arranging for its display and use in 
your classroom? 

Graphs and charts may be a classroom 
resource for children if they are kept on 
a level of the children’s understanding 
and with a real purpose. They are a real 
resource when children learn to construct, 
use, and interpret them. 


Mathematical Aids 


Are the mathematics materials in your 
classroom a real resource for children? 
At all stages of development there are 
many ways of presenting material. Some 
children may need little in the way of 
concrete materials to visualize a process. 
Some children may need small amounts 
for some processes and not for others. 
Yet another group may have no need and 
actually be slowed up if required to 
spend time on concrete materials. The 
alert teacher is sensitive in providing for 
these differences. 

Arithmetic textbooks are most effec- 
tive when used in accordance with chil- 
dren’s needs and individual differences. 
Real mathematical resources can be made 
available to children with the addition of 
multisensory materials, textbooks, weigh- 
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ing and measuring devices, articles for 
counting, grouping and arranging. Games 
and practice materials can strengthen 
skills and help develop concepts if used 
at the proper stage in the process being 
developed. Have you some recreational 
number activities for your children to 
share? Most important of all, there 
should be time and help given to chil- 
dren to develop the techniques of prob- 
lem solving. The teacher is a real re- 
source to children‘in the field of mathe- 
matics if he makes himself and/or any 
other personnel with special skill avail- 
able as a resource. 


Science 

Are our science materials in the class- 
room a real resource for children? Are 
there materials for observation and ex- 
perimentation? Are problems that make 
a difference in the lives of the children 
considered and studied? Science books 
are a rich resource if they are pertinent, 
readily available, and chosen with re- 
gard to the varying reading abilities. 
Some books containing suggestions for 
experimentation and accurate informa- 
tion applicable to the problem to be 
solved should be available. These should 
widen the interests and stimulate the im- 
agination as well as give information. 
Here, too, films and filmstrips can supply 
much that would not be as well presented 
in some other resource. 

Do you have magnifying glasses, 
magnets, a microscope, thermometers, 
and other tools that would help the child 
to study the world about him? Do you 
have materials that will help a child dis- 
cover the “whys” and “hows” of the 
things in his everyday life on the level 
of his own understanding? Are you 
listening, observing, providing for and 
encouraging the sharing of materials in 
the classroom? Are you encouraging the 
acquisition of science materials that can 
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be studied, observed, and used for ex- 
perimentation? Are you bringing in 
people from the community who have a 
contribution in this field? 


Arts and Crafts 

Are the arts and crafts materials reaily 
resources for the children? Are they in 
readily available form and suited to the 
wide range of abilities and interests of 
children? Are the materials chosen in 
relation to their utility? Are they chosen 
for beauty of color? Are the tools really 
functional and the right sizes? Is the 
material satisfying to use? Does it pro- 
duce the desired effects? Does it chal- 
lenge and stir the imagination? Is it well 
cared for by teacher and children? Are 
opportunities provided for its use, en- 
joyment, and appreciation? 

Are all of our materials the type that 
will make a difference in the child’s life? 
Can we justify and support their choice? 
Let’s be selective in the materials we 
choose. Perhaps some in current use 
should be removed or replaced by others. 


A Learning Laboratory 

It is our responsibility as classroom 
teachers to make of our classroom a real 
learning laboratory for our children—a 
place in which we can meet their needs, 
discover their strengths, eliminate their 
weaknesses. We want to help them to 
have challenging, satisfying learning ex- 
periences—experiences which will help 
them to meet situations with courage, 
secure in the knowledge that they have 
had occasions to make decisions in the 
light of evidence weighed and outcomes 
considered. We want the resources which 
are available in the classroom to help 
make a difference in the life of each child. 
We want to help make that life for him, 
and for all with whom he comes in con- 
tact, a better life because he has learned 
how to work and play with others. 
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By MAURICE R. AHRENS 


A CENTER for Materials 


How can instructional materials be assembled where they are easily 


accessible? Maurice R. Ahrens, head, Department of Elementary Edu- 


cation, University of Florida, Gainesville, gives one answer which is 


administratively possible and economical and enriches learning oppor- 


tunities for children. 


Ir was customary iN RiversiDE ELE- 
mentary School for small groups of 
teachers to work together in pre-planning 
experiences for their children. Mrs. 
Jones, a new third-grade teacher, had 
asked several teachers to help her in the 
anticipatory planning. 

As the planning proceeded the need 
for a variety of materials and resources 
emerged. As background for more spe- 
cific planning with her pupils and be- 
cause she felt she should become familiar 
with a wide range of materials and re- 
sources, Mrs. Jones began the process of 
checking on the availability and adapta- 
bility of the teaching aids which had been 
listed during the planning process. 

She soon found that this was a frustrat- 
ing, time-consuming task. It necessitated 
a conference with the librarian to iden- 
tify books, pamphlets, and_ reference 
materials and contacting an already busy 
teacher in charge of maps, globes, and 
charts. These were located in a locked, 
dark, inaccessible storage closet. Mrs. 
Jones conferred with another teacher in 
charge of audio-visual aids which re- 
sulted in a trip to the central audio-visual 
center. For professional books she had 
to go to the principal’s office. Explora- 
tion of the availability of art objects and 
materials required a call for the art con- 
sultant. Because there was no file of com- 
munity resources, she tried to confer with 
as many teachers as possible to ascertain 
how the community could contribute to 
the experience. 
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Since there were many other unex- 
plored resources, it soon became evident 
that the task was an impossible one. Mrs. 
Jones did what many teachers are doing 
today. She planned the experience with 
her children without really knowing how 
variety and lushness of materials and re- 
sources could improve and enrich the 
learning opportunities for children. 

The story of Mrs. Jones’ experience 
is not an uncommon or unique one. In 
many elementary schools materials are 
scattered “hither and yon”—so that the 
time, energy, and patience of teachers 
in locating the materials are taxed 
beyond reason. Because of this unorgan- 
ized state of materials and resources 
throughout a building, teachers really 
do not know what is available. As a re- 
sult, budget expenditures for materials 
are made without careful planning. 

How much better it would have been 
for Mrs. Jones had all the materials and 
resources for learning in her school been 
centralized and well organized! How 
much better it would have been had it 
been possible for her to confer with one 
person for service! Teachers are impor- 
tant people. Their time is valuable and 
should be conserved. No one aspect of 
their work should require an inequitable 
amount of time such as that now de- 
manded in identification of materials. 


Why Materials Centers? 


The experience of Mrs. Jones and 
other elementary teachers establishes 
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rather clearly and forcefully the need for 
coordination of materials in a building 
and hence the need for a materials center. 
Louis Shores,* Dean of the Library 
School at Florida State University, speak- 
ing for the State of Florida, says: 

The Florida concept starts with the assump- 
tion that there is a single universe of instruc- 
tional materials, not a trichotomy of textbook, 
library and audio-visual kingdoms. It con- 
tends further that separate library, audio- 
visual center, and textbook depository in the 
schools are educationally confusing, admin- 
istratively unsound, and financially uneco- 
nomical. Out of these concepts have come the 
unity concept of instructional materials. 


The establishment of materials centers 
in buildings will: 
e assure better service for teachers and 
pupils; 
e encourage the use of a wider variety 
of materials and resources; 
e make it possible for teachers and 
pupils to identify and obtain materials 
without demanding an_ unreasonable 
amount of time and effort. The concept 
which now exists is that there are only 
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two kinds of materials; namely, library 
and audio-visual. When materials are 
coordinated and centralized this concept 
disappears. Instead teachers and pupils 
gain a concept of the unity of materials 
and begin to discover a host of new mate- 
rials and resources which cannot be clas- 
sified as belonging in the area of reading 
or as audio-visual materials. 


What Should a Center Contain? 


Certainly a materials center should 
contain a wealth of carefully selected 
printed materials—children’s literature, 
reference books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and other similar materials usually found 
in a good elementary library. In planning 
facilities for the use of these materials 
there should be an area provided for 
storytelling, a conference room where 
small groups of children can work with 
books and other materials, and comfor- 
table furniture for use when a child 
wants to read for his own pleasure. 

a Shores, Louis, “How to Tailor Learning to Meet Indi- 


vidual Needs,” The Journal of the Florida Educatien 
Association, 32: 12, 13. Nov. 1954. 
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Courtesy, Goin and Moore, Architects, Gainesville, Fla. 


Floor plan of materials center for the new University of Florida 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. It will serve about 900 children. 
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In every elementary school there are 
certain basic audio-visual materials such 
as filmstrips, slides, recordings, transcrip- 
tions, and tapes which are used over and 
over again. Since these are comparatively 
inexpensive, the teaching staff should de- 
termine which of these materials are 
needed most, and a library should be 
developed in the materials center. A more 
comprehensive selection of these mate- 
rials, including sound films, should be 
available in the central materials center 
of the school system. 

Few schools have adequate finances to 
provide all necessary and desirable maps, 
globes, and charts for each room. Each 
room should have certain basic materials. 
However, maps, globes, and charts which 
are needed only occasionally could be 
kept and displayed attractively in the 
materials center. 

Among the other materials which 
should be included in a materials center 
are art objects, pictures, prints, music 
materials and equipment, and museum 
pieces and specimens. Many of these 
materials are available in the community 
and can be obtained for the asking. More- 
over, children often identify and develop 
these materials. There is always a need 
for puzzles, games, toys, and other 
similar teaching aids—more than can 
be afforded for each classroom. More- 
over, the many teaching aids produced 
by teachers and students can be shared 
through the materials center. 

Since a single textbook for each sub- 
ject area is becoming a thing of the past, 
a materials center should provide for 
textbook storage and exchange. This 
would make it possible for teachers and 
pupils to use a wide range of textbooks. 

There is also a need for a carefully 
planned basic professional library with 
an area in the materials center where 
teachers can relax and seek help on pro- 
fessional problems. 
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An equipment room accessible to the 
corridors should be an important part 
of the center. Included in this center or 
room should be well-equipped science, 
homemaking, and manual arts carts 
which can be wheeled into any room. 
There should be animal cages, aquar- 
iums, terrariums, microscopes, sound, 
opaque, film strip and slide projectors, 
tape recorders, record players, radios, 
television sets, and other equipment 
deemed necessary by the faculty. 

It would be desirable to include as a 
part of the facilities a preview room, con- 
ference rooms, listening rooms or areas, 
a photographic dark room, and a pupil- 
teacher work room. 

The importance of a well organized, 
comprehensive card catalog cannot be 
overstressed. If this is organized around 
the classroom teaching experiences, it be- 
comes an important aid to teachers and 
pupils. Not only should cards be in- 
cluded for materials, but there should be 
listings of such resources as field trips 
and speakers in the community. Many 
schools are using a different colored card 
for each kind of material or resource. 


What Services Are Needed? 


The concept of unity of materials de- 
mands competencies which cannot be 
satisfied through training in library 
science or audio-visual education alone. 
Consequently, the consultant in a mate- 
rials center should be a person who 
knows, respects, and recognizes the im- 
portance of all materials. 

The services needed go far beyond the 
checking out of materials and collecting 
fines. A materials consultant should be 
skilled in working with teacher planning 
groups, with teachers and pupils in the 
classroom, with small groups of pupils, 
and with individual teachers and pupils. 
This should be directed toward more 
meaningful experiences for children. 
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Several Points of Interest 
in Los Angeles... 


San Fernando Mission 

Griffith Observatory 

World Famous Wilshire Boulevard 
Disneyland’s 1890 Era Town Square 


‘ 
For information write: 
ACEI, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washiagten 5, D. C. 


1957 ACEI 
STUDY CONFERENCE 


Los Angeles, Calif. April 21-26 
Theme: That All Children May Learn 
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KENNETH E. HOWE and EILEEN NELSON 


Classroom Materials — 
New Uses for Old Ones 


Tue CouNTERPART OF GOOD TEACHING 
is access to good materials. An artist 
teacher of today needs to be able to touch 
spontaneously upon certain materials just 
as surely as the painter refers to his 
palette for the substance of creation. And, 
as the painter selects and arranges his 
pigments with utmost care, just as surely 
does the artist teacher prepare and organ- 
ize his classroom “palette.” 

Constituting one of the major differ- 
ences in the classrooms and homes of 
today and yesterday, the nearness and 
newness of many materials present si- 
multaneously an urgent demand for selec- 
live ability from teachers and parents. 
Day-by-day teachers are faced with deci- 
sions in the selection of materials—mate- 
rials which will produce or stimulate 
growth, and which will make possible a 
planned curriculum experience. We hope 
the decisions are made with the best inter- 
ests of the children paramount, and those 
interests are served only when the equip- 
ment and materials to be used support 
educationally sound learning experi- 
ences. Those interests are also served 
only when the cost of such items can be 
justified in terms of the quality of learn- 
ing they provide for children. 


Basic Materials—New and Old 

Basic physical elements of instruction 
have not changed much since paper re- 
placed the slate as a writing surface and 
pencils as we know them today came into 
being. The most notable newcomer is the 
field of plastics, and granting this addi- 
tion a most welcome one, we enter the 
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whole world of materials through the 
door of a few. Paper is used in many 
forms: for writing, experimentation 
(cutting, painting, others), and decora- 
tion. Tools, too, have a variety of forms: 
pencils, crayons, brushes, saws, hammers. 
Then there are books, wood, glass, metal, 
plastic, and nature media. 


Test Center 

As ideas combine with materials at 
hand, an ever-increasing offering of these 
devices for living and learning, both 
commercial and homemade, come into 
view. Modern avenues of production and 
distribution bring them daily to school 
testing centers where they are put into 
use with children to try and determine 
their value in the classroom, in the home, 
or perhaps both. In the Association for 
Childhood Education International test- 
ing center at National College of Educa- 
tion a wide variety of commercially pre- 
pared materials and supplies is being 
tested. Each article is carefully examined 
by a committee of teachers from different 
grade levels in the laboratory school. It 
is then placed in an appropriate room or 
with a teacher who will observe its use by 
children or use the item in the develop- 
ment of learning experiences. After such 
exploration, which may be a period of 
two or three weeks or as long as a year, 
the committee again evaluates and sends 
on the results to ACEI headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. The information then 





Kenneth E. Howe is director, Children’s School, 
National College of Education, Evanston, IlIli- 
nois. Eileen Nelson is instructor in education 
at the same college. 
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becomes available to schools through 


publications of ACEI. 


Creative Use of Scrap Materials 

Each educational toy, device, or mate- 
rial which reaches us represents a long 
and highly developed process of crea- 
tivity. Commercial merchandising itself 
is creative in nature, and every step is 
implemented by the power of ideas. It is 
a major and necessary source from which 
we select. However, we would be giving 
a rather one-sided picture if we over- 
looked the other major resource upon 
which we draw. The very nature of teach- 
ing and parenthood, too, clamors for 
creativeness, and so we find teachers and 
parents everywhere daily making new 
uses of materials in working and living 
with children. Good teachers have always 
been resourceful in seeking out the tools 
and supplies needed to do the job in the 
classroom. Many of the most functional 
ideas that provide good experiences for 
children are developed with the use of 
non-commercial materials. There is no 
particular clearing house for these 
sources, but wherever teachers gather 
you hear about the individual who has 
used: 

e Wire coat hangers and_ brightly 
colored nursery beads to make counters 
for primary grades. 

e Pipe cleaners padded with cleansing 
tissue and painted with tempera for 
figures of animals and people. 

e Broomsticks cut into smaller sec- 
tions and painted for use in rhythmical 
activities. 

e Milk cartons painted for flower 
pots, vases, crayon and pencil holders. 

e Seeds of different sizes, shapes, and 
colors for making original mosaics. 

e Spools painted with silver paint for 
making space men. 

e Silk stockings for learning to braid; 
they feel good to little hands and can be 
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dyed and made into rugs or mats. 

e Old car seats covered with bright 
plastic for a nursery school swing. These 
and many others are being used at this 
moment. A little time and thought with 
such things we see around us might well 
produce more meaningful experiences 
than some of the color-in, paste-up, cut- 
out, punch-out items abounding on the 
commercial market. Parents will, with 
encouragement, bring their talents to 
school and supply the classroom or play- 
ground with materials and equipment 
which are quite unique to the situation 
in which they are needed. Such contribu- 
tions created for children’s learning often 
bring unlimited benefits in improved re- 
lations between home and school. Again 
let us point out that there is plenty of 
room for utilizing both resources in help- 
ing children learn to live and live to 
learn. 


Many Uses of Paper 


Moving on to some examples from 
both sources, let’s look at paper. Paper 
is perhaps the most common medium 
used to reflect human thinking and crea- 
tive expression. Every time we write a 
letter or even a grocery list we need a 
scrap of paper. We also need to be able 
to write legibly, and some teacher-aid 
supply houses have recently had the fore- 
sight to prepare a progressive series of 
lined papers designed to help children 
from the beginning stages of letter forma- 
tion, through growing ability to judge 
size and space, and on to the effective use 
of regular half-inch lined paper for hand- 
writing. As simple as the idea is, and as 
sensible, such paper has not been avail- 
able in any systematic fashion to many 
teachers, and children in many places 
have groped their way through a hetero- 
geneous collection of plain and lined 
papers in the early stages of this most 
important skill. 
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Courtesy, Frances Hanthorn, 
Stanislaus County Public Schools 


Materials List for Each Support: 
%” x 31%” x 15” Clear White Pine S4S (1) 
34 ” x 1 uy,” x 3 uw,” “ oe “ oe 2) 
Li xX 3% ” x 314” ae “ce “ce “ (4) 
5 ec nails (6) 
3 finish nails (12) 
Small amount of wood glue 


Directions: 

Nail %x1% pieces with 5 ec nails after 
glueing. Nail 4% x %pieces with 3 finish nails 
after glueing. Supports should be sealed with 
a waterproof sealer or paint. 

Easels are made of 24” x 28” pieces of 1%” 
Standard Masonite or 3/16” Upson board or 
similar materials. If 4” holes are drilled in 
all corners easel may be used either side up. 
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ee 
Courtesy, Stanislaus County Public Schools, Calif. 
Homemade easels are inexpensive; children 


can set up, use and later store in a small space. 
(See plan and directions.) 


One primary teacher has solved the 
problem of supply and demand by hang- 
ing a big roll of white butcher paper on 
the wall. This is done by means of hooks 
and a strong rope or chain. The roll 
purchased at a price of about seven dol- 
lars will supply the paper needs of an 
ordinary class for over a year. The chil- 
dren cut their own, and the surface is 
equally adaptable to tempera paint, 
crayon, chalk, finger paint, pasting, 
cutting, and manipulation for mural ac- 
tivity. Use of this ordinary meat wrap- 
ping paper is recommended for homes, 
too, where children (and often parents) 
are frustrated by being limited to a few 
sheets of Daddy’s typewriting paper. 

The same teacher had hung from the 
wall near the paper a board 7’ long by 
2’ wide. Underneath it were folding legs 
which allowed for a slight easel angle 
for children painting or drawing (most 
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easels are too straight up and down for 
maximum success). It could also be a flat 
table surface. It could be put up and 
down at will and would accommodate up 
to five children. Discarded wooden card 
tables supplied the folding legs. When 
rhythm or game time came, the easel 
board was put down flat with the wall and 
the space became available for running 
feet. 


Plastics 

What do plastics have to offer in the 
way of materials for children? From a 
rather shaky beginning in the form of 
luscious-looking but highly destructible 
toys, makers of plastic products are now 
producing some exciting classroom tools. 
One item in the molded plastics line has 
opened up new possibilities in group 
piano teaching. By contributing the third 
dimension to the flat keyboard reproduc- 
tions, the molded plastic board which 
looks and feels like the real thing has 
given success to experiments in our school 
in teaching beginning piano to groups of 
7-year-old children. The prospect of in- 
cluding piano as a standard part of class- 
room music experience is a major ad- 
vance. Can you envision yourselves an- 
nouncing, “Boys and girls, please get 
out your keyboards—”? Map makers, 
too, are giving us molded plastic trans- 
parent globes, so that young students 
can actually see what lies across the 
world from us. Discarded clear plastic 
furniture covers find many uses from 
grasshopper and fairy wings to scenery 
material in creative dramatics. 


Globes and Games 

Also new in one line of globes is a 
simplified, attractively colored, relatively 
inexpensive one for use with younger 
children. It coincides with an increasing 
awareness of the need for earlier begin- 
nings in the teaching of world geography, 
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map techniques, space relations, and in- 
ternational understanding. The few place 
names used are shown in the large, bold 
upper and lower case type used in basic 
readers in the primary grades. Children 
see the earth as a sphere and come to 
recognize the size, shape, and names of 
the major land and water areas. They 
come to understand that each place on 
earth has a geographic location and can 
be found in relation to other places by 
direction and distance. The globe weighs 
only 26 ounces and is thus easily handled 
by youngsters. 

Then there is the Toss Return Game to 
aid in the area of physical development 
and coordination. It provides an active 
game for young children for the develop- 
ment of skill and coordination in the 
handling of a 4” to 6” ball. Here you 
have an average type ring mounted on a 
4’ standard which is easily managed in 
the ordinary kindergarten room. A cir- 
cular slanted board placed halfway be- 
tween the ring and the base aids in the 
return of the ball after it drops through 
the ring. 

It is not at all unusual now in cruising 
across the country to come upon an air- 
plane, automobile, milk wagon, or boat 
in the middle of a playground. How do 
they get there? Through the efforts of 
creative and resourceful adults who can 
see in them the unlimited possibilities for 
broadening the horizons of childhood. 


Adaptable Structure 


Many of the learnings which take place 
in a classroom frequently culminate in 
a handmade movie or a puppet show or a 
market scene of some kind. In fact, most 
classrooms could benefit by having an 
outlet for such activity as a piece of 
standard equipment. The most functional 
item of this sort we have seen is one 
which will accommodate all activities of 
this nature. It was constructed of com- 
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mercially prepared blocks which hap- 
pened to be a part of the equipment in 
this particular room. The teacher who 
had guided its development told us, how- 
ever, that other materials such as card- 
board cartons and packing cases could 
easily be substituted in its construction. 
A simple structure about 4’ wide by 5’ 
high, its opening or window was of a size 
which could display puppets or a movie 
or store merchandise. Behind the scenes 
were holders for the movie reel and a re- 
movable counter for the store. The sup- 
ports were detachable so that the front 
could be placed flat with the wall when 
not in use (if ever!). A little flag waved 
gaily from the pointed top to tell what 
was taking place. 


Criteria for Evaluating 


In the testing center we use a number 
of criteria for evaluating the materials 
which promote learning and creativity in 
children; such items as age level, size, 
color, durability, flexibility, suitability 
of material. Responses are recorded to 
questions such as: Does the article stimu- 
late in children curiosity, interest, and 
resourcefulness? Does it develop muscle 
coordination and manual skills? Does it 
develop techniques in reading, writing, 
or numbers? Does it promote growth 
toward independence, social relation- 
ships, and group activity? Even after 
these questions are answered, the teacher 
still has further decision to make: Is this 
piece of equipment or material the best 
available for creating the most desirable 
learning situations? Is the cost justifiable 
in terms of the aid or function it performs 
and what could be developed by the 
teacher himself from less costly mate- 
rials? The former lack of many needed 
classroom articles on commercial lists is 
no longer true. The offerings are wide 
and varied. So the problem remains one 
of selection. 
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This can sometimes be annoying to the 
busy teacher or administrator when his 
desk becomes swamped with catalogs and 
samples, and he momentarily could wish 
the flow would stop. But not really, be- 
cause he knows creativity begets crea- 
tivity and there is never an end. 
Fostering Creativeness 

Some of you will want to ask what is 
the significance of all this talk about edu- 
cating children to be creative individuals. 
Why isn’t it good enough to teach facts 
and skills through memorization and 
repetition alone? Well, one thing is that 
the world is clamoring for a fuller use 
of men’s minds. Herbert True, assistant 
professor of marketing at Notre Dame 
University, has some interesting remarks 
on this subject. He says the whole con- 
cept of creative activity of the human 
mind is growing out of the bounds of 
art, and that the child who is encouraged 
to live in such an atmosphere at school 
will be the one who will carry it over 
into his own home and his work in later 
life. Industry is at this very moment seek- 
ing these people and not finding enough 
of them. Speaking from that angle, Mr. 
True says the difference between the non- 
creative and the creative person is the dif- 
ference between the man who figures the 
pay is good enough for him to put in 
eight hours a day, and the man who takes 
the job and plays at it sixteen hours a 
day, exploring it endlessly—one who 
loves his work. 

Industry is asking us to give them 
these people. They think that early educa- 
tion can produce more creative individ- 
uals than it has in the past. The powerful 
undercurrent in teaching which develops 
creative thinking in children can com- 
plete the cycle of ideas. It can create an 
insatiable and never ending market for 
all the new materials which can be pro- 
duced. Our own hands will give them 
meaning and vitality for children. 
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By CALLI THAUGLAND 


Concerns for Children Are Worldwide 


... In Norway 


Last YEAR IN CONNECTION WITH THE TENTH 
anniversary of the United Nations, each class 
in our school planned a program of its own. 

My 9 year olds wanted to do something 
with their hands—yet something which sym- 
bolized peace. Yes, there had been many fine 
words uttered on that very topic. The class 
discussions seemed to have caught the spirit 
of friendship among nations. 

“Suppose we make all sorts of people in 
clay.” said Ola. I wondered what the people 
were going to do. The answers came before 
I wondered long. Mari said, “They could just 
stand and be friends.” Lasse added, “Stand 
in a ring and clasp hands and reach around 
the whole world.” Again I wondered—the 
world? “Yes, Miss T.. Lasse’s father is a 
carpenter and he could get us a board. He 
could cut it round,” said Ruth. Hans said, 
“Tell him one meter will do, Lasse. because 
my Dad says the world is not so big after all.” 

At first, they planned to paint the board. 
Then someone suggested covering it with 
mould and sowing it with cress. “Just like we 
did at Christmas when we arranged the Holy 
Manger,” said Helge. 

The plans progressed. Flags would be placed 
on the edge of the circular board like a fence. 
The project sounded most interesting—peoples 
from all corners of the world forming a 
friendly chain around a green, fertile earth 
with the flags as a protective frame. Flags 
were painted and pinned to sticks; the “world” 
was cut and sown. Before the tiny sprouts 
were visible, thirty pairs of hands were bump- 
ing and kneading the lumps of clay. The crowd 
promised to be a representative one. 

“I will make an Eskimo,” said Karen. “No 
doubt you see this is a Chinese,” said Ole. 
Negroes, Indians, and Whites were all there 
neatly made—for clay work was one of their 
favorite activities. 

There seemed to be no doubt as to appear- 
ances and costumes. | had not mentioned it 





Calli Thaugland is a teacher in the Boltelokka 
Primary School, Oslo, Norway. 
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on purpose for I was interested in seeing what 
concepts books and films had given them. 

My suspicion was not even aroused when 
I noticed Knut by the wastepaper basket 
eagerly sharpening wood sticks. “Are these 
for the flags?” I asked. “No, arrows for the 
Negro.” answered Knut. More boys got up 
from their seats to sharpen spears. knives, 
dreadful tomahawks, and all sorts of weapons 
were put into the wet clay. I felt depressed, 
but could not stop them now. They were so 
busy and so delighted. 








Working with clay is a favorite activity. 


The cress covered the board like a carpet; 
the figures were dried, painted. and decorated. 
When the work was finished, the comments 
were enthusiastic. “Don’t you think Tom’s 
Indian with all the feathers is good?” asked 
Sara. “Isn't it a mighty good idea to put pins 
in the end of the spears to make them even 
more dangerous?” asked Jorgen. “They are 
fine warriors of all nations,” said I, but 
thought—a symbol of peace? “Are the people 
going to kill each other?” I asked. “No, not 
really. They have to protect themselves.” said 
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Paul. “If they are all friends, against whom?” 
I asked. “When we go to see friends, would 
we put guns and knives in our pockets just 
for safety’s sake?” 

There was common laughter. “That’s some- 
thing else. There would be no _ Indians, 
Negroes, or Chinese at parties,” said Else. 

I realized 1 had to change: the program 
somewhat and choose another take-off-point 
this time. After all, this was no time to sit and 





“They have to protect themselves.” 


consider how conceptions about other peoples 
had come about. The main thing was that they 
had not learned the accurate ones. It was dif- 
ficult for the children to give up the idea 
that all Indians are not hawknosed people, 
scheming night and day how to increase their 
number of white men’s scalps; that all people 
with darker skin than ours do not live in 
jungles; that those who are not cannibals are 
not swallowed up by crocodiles or lions. 

It was my responsibility to inform them 
though. They were in the mood for listening. 
They wanted to know if they could skip the 
break. We got books and pictures from the 
library. We saw good films telling the truth 
about everyday life of everyday people. They 
learned how other peoples built their houses, 
how they caught their fish, what their schools 
were like, what games they played. They 
started to make inquiries for themselves: “My 
uncle has lived in Japan. He told me how they 
plant their rice. I will show you.” “My aunt 
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has a pair of ladies’ shoes from China. They 
are small, like a doll’s shoes: they used to 
lace the girls’ feet so they could hardly walk, 
but they don’t do it nowadays.” “I know a 
man who works in Africa somewhere. | will 
write and ask him if . .” They had imaginary 
friends from all parts of the world, who sent 
short “keep-to-the-fact” letters to the class. 

“Dear friends: My name is Lin-Peng. I 
live on a boat, a sampan. All my family lives 
there too. Do you think it’s funny? We are 
used to it, and it’s a very good home. I'll 
tell you what it’s like.” 

“My favorite meal is bananas. My mother 
cooks them. Do you really eat them raw?” 

Funny things. They all wanted to go some- 
where to look for themselves. Wanted to make 
friends. Letters, pictures, and drawings were 
put into a book. The cover was decorated with 
people at work and play. 

Then one day they returned to their first 
work. The cress had become too high: Our 
“world” had changed into a regular jungle. 
As for the weapons, they were fastened and 
could not be removed without breaking the 
arms of the figures. Perhaps they're going to 
use them against intruders from other globes! 
All this talk about flying saucers; wouldn’t it 
be necessary to protect the earth? The idea 
was received with enthusiasm. I had to give in. 
Sure, if the creatures of this globe would keep 
together, fine, let them fight the unknown 
beasts of Mars. Perhaps Hans’ father was 
right, that the “world was not so big after all.” 


J.-S. 


Courtesy, Jannette Spitzer 


“My Uncle has lived in Japan.” 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branch 

Southwestern Idaho Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation 

Exciting Event: ACEI CENTER DAY 


This is the month—November—when we 
observe ACEI Center Day. Branches, individ- 
ual members, and friends of the Association 
are celebrating for the first time this special 
day. 

This is the month when we are learning 
more about our Association, its services, and 
its needs. Turn to the special insert in the 
September issue of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon for 
current facts about ACEI. 

This is the month when we unite our efforts 
by sending a special 1956 gift to ACEI’s 
3uilding Fund. Through these gifts we help 
to improve and extend ACEI’s services to 
those concerned for children. 

Please use the form on page 130 when 
sending your gift. 

United Nations Cookbook 

The publication of Favorite Recipes from 
the United Nations is announced by the 
United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions. This international cookbook contains 
170 recipes from all 76 UN member nations. 

The price of the book is $1.50 and can 
be obtained from the U. 5S. Committee Head- 
quarters. 816 21st St., N.W.. Washington 6. 
oe ee 


Embassy Exhibits 

ACEI Headquarters Library is the scene of 
a series of exhibits during the year 1956-57 
of educational materials and pictures from a 
number of countries. During the month of 
August, a collection of materials used in the 
schools of the Netherlands was exhibited. 
Visitors at Headquarters examined the mate- 
rials. Interesting and stimulating discussions 
took place as people from various parts of 
the world compared teaching methods and 
materials, 

During the month of October, pictures of 
school children in France will be on display. 
ACEI is pleased with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of embassies of the various countries in 
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arranging for these exhibits. In our prezent 
Headquarters, it is possible to use only a 
small amount of space in the already busy 
ACEI Library. We hope. however, that in the 
not too distant future. there will be an ACE] 
Headquarters Building with adequate space 
for these exhibits from many countries to be 
viewed and used. 


American Education Week 

During the week of November 11-17, people 
of the United States will visit their schools 
in observance of American Education Week. 
The general theme of this year’s observance 
is “Schools for a Strong America.” The local 
program is part of a nationwide observance 
which is expected to bring more than 20 mil- 
lion persons into the schools. Millions more 
will be made school-conscious through news- 
papers, magazines, radio, TV, and numerous 
special events. 

National sponsors of American Education 
Week are the National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, 
and National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. With the cooperation of these national 
sponsors, communities all over the nation will 
be re-examining their local school programs 
during the week-long observance. 


Building International Understanding 

A revision of Books to Help Build Inter- 
national Understanding is available from the 
Office of Education. This publication prepared 
by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries, and Gertrude G. Broder- 
ick. Radio-Television Education Specialist, 
will be valuable to people who want to help 
children broaden their acquaintance with 
boys and girls who live in countries other 
than their own. 


Retired 

M. Margaret Stroh retired September first 
as Executive Secretary of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. Eunah Holden succeeds her 
in this position. 


The First Kindergarten 
The first kindergarten in the United States 
was established one hundred years ago in 
Watertown, Wisconsin. Late in 1856 Mrs. 
Margarethe Schurz, a German immigrant who 
(Continued on page 130) 
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THRIFTY TEACHER 
... grateful for books that are used 


...and for covers 





that can take it 


Z } 
ee 

5 A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
* ; writes: “We have bounced The Children's 
y Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 
You, too, will be enthusiastic about 
the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 
for the sturdy covers. 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your 
spare time presenting The Children’s 
our Hour to families in your community. 

Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7. 
Illinois. 








SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 

5 179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Marjorie Barrows 
Editor-in-Chief 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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News HERE and THERE 
(Continued from page 128) 


was a student of Friedrich Froebel, gathered 
six little children together in the sitting room 
of her farm home. There the children sang. 
worked, and played. Their equipment included 
bright balls of yarn, curious blocks of wood. 
bright strips of paper, and sewing materials. 
The people of Watertown, watching the suc- 
cess of this first venture, requested that more 
children join the group. Then the kinder- 
garten was moved to a small vacant store 
where it thrived until Mrs. Schurz moved 
from Watertown. Today, one hundred years 
later, most of Wisconsin’s five year olds and 
many in other parts of the United States may 
attend public or private kindergartens. 


New ACEI Publications 

Do you need help in selecting books for 
your classroom reading table, your school 
library, your young friends? The latest edition 
of the ACEI bulletin, Bibliography of Books 
for Children, is off the press and contains 
more than two thousand titles of children’s 
books reviewed and selected for their merit. 

This revision includes old favorites as well 
as those promising new titles published 
through December 1955. Books are classified 
under such headings as Animals of All Kinds; 
Biographies for Boys and Girls; Games, Hob- 
bies and Sports: Informational Books for the 
Social Studies: Picture Storybooks: Poetry 


for All Tastes and Moods; Religion: Science. 
Age classification, author. and annotations 
are given for each volume. 

Christine B. Gilbert compiled the Bibliog- 
raphy with the following members of her 
committee: Barbara $. Bowman. M. Phyllis 
Brine, Margaret Chedister, Ruth Friday, Avah 
W. Hughes, Muriel Kline, Evelyn C. Ouellette, 
Charmian M. Pugh, Olivia R. Way, and Nettie 
L. Wiley. 

Of paramount interest to everyone today 
concerned with the education of children is 
the subject of reading. This month another 
new ACEI bulletin is being released and is 
entitled Reading. 

Individual articles indicate the variety of 
concepts and approaches concerning reading 
contained in this publication. Subjects dealt 
with specifically are: “Child Growth and De- 
velopment.” “Reading Ability: An Organismic 
View.” “Reading: A Process of Behavior,” 
“A Design Commences,” “Through Self-Selec- 
tion—Progress Unlimited,” “Gaining Momen- 
tum in Reading,” “Reading—For What?” 

The list of contributors to Reading gives 
another indication of the scope of this mate- 
rial: Anna Lee Shipley, Willard C. Olson, 
Norman M. Chansky, Peter L. Spencer, Lor- 
rene L. Ort, Grace Garrettson, Irene Whit- 
comb, Beatrice Termeer. Walter B. Barbe. 
and Margaret M. Heaton. 

Both publications are available from ACEI, 
1200 15th St.. N.W.: Washington 5, D. C. 
Bibliography, $1.50; Reading, 75¢. 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date. 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th 


Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
the sum of 


$ enclosed. 


Signed 
Address 
City eae dag ice Bh tiga 
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(Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 
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MEMORY DRILLS NEED NOT BE DULL 


- with MAGIC SLATE 
7 Number Practice 


ARITHMETIC 


i l | N IC ; We are proud to present this new and novel 
learning device which children enjoy. Educators know that after the 
number facts are fully understood drill is essential in order to retain 
them. Many ways to drill are needed. Magic Slate provides a clever way 
to drill number facts. Here are basic Number Facts at their fingertips 
in a colorful Magic Book sek designed to be used over and over. Children 
always find magic fascinating. This fun method builds good attitudes 
toward arithmetic. Therefore it helps make the next steps in arithmetic 
easier to teach. : 


IT'S LEARNING MAGIC! 
Write without a pencil. Erase 
a ro wee 









without an eraser. 





COMPLETE 
BOOKS! 


ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION 














EACH 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 


FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 






Strathmore Co. lt 
Dept. 716, Aurora, Ill. QUANTITY 
Please send PREPAID DISCOUNTS 






_..doz. Addition and Subtraction 


doz. Fractions and Decimals 5 or more gross: 35% Disc. 


Inspection copy supplied on request. 


Name 





Address____ 





= City Zone State 





1 to 6 doz.: 20% Dise. 


bie Sighs pag 6 to 12 doz: 25% Disc. 
doz. Multiplication and Division 1 to 5 gross: 30% Dise. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING: 
THE DYNAMICS OF HELPING 
CHILDREN GROW 


by HOWARD LANE and 
MARY BEAUCHAMP, 
New York University 


Here is a thoughtful and inspiring treat- 
ment of how teachers can help the young 
to live happily, productively, and securely 
in the world of today and tomorrow. The 
book first examines what it means to be 
human and how human beings can best 
work together toward common purposes. 
Secondly, it considers the particular prob- 
lems that exist in society today and shows 
how the school can work toward solving 
these problems. Finally, it shows how to 
provide the leadership in teaching that 
will help children grow as individuals and 
as members of the group. 


353 pages, 55% x 83% Published 1955 


CREATIVE RHYTHM'C MOVEMENT 
FOR CHILDREN 
by GLADYS E. ANDREWS, 


New York University 


Creative rhythmic movement is a method 
of teaching in which the teacher plays a 
supportive role to help the child work out 
his own problems. It is based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of children, what they 
are and how they act, and how movement 
can be used with them as a medium of 
expression. 


198 pages, 77% x 10%, Published 1955 


ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND RHYTHMS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by FRANK H. GERI, 


Director of Playgrounds, 
Bellingham, Washington 


A time-saving aid for the inexperienced 
secondary teacher who must teach lower 
primary grades. More than 600 detailed 
line drawings and minimum directions 
give the text the facility of a handbook 
which can be easily understood and used 
by anyone. 


196 pages, 6x9 Published 1955 


For approval copies unile 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 


THE FOURTH OF JULY STORY. By Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Marie Nonnast. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 
Sth Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.75. Clear. concise 

text and rhythmic style unite with colorful 

uncluttered pictures to present a stirring story 
of the birthday of our country and of the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence. 

When it is read aloud, ample time must be 

allowed for the children to observe the illus- 

trations. This is a beautiful book and a worth- 

while gift. Ages: 7 to 10. 


DAVY CROCKETT’S EARTHQUAKE. By 
William O. Steele. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
383 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.25. Tall- 

tale Americana here includes six adventures 

of Davy Crockett at the time of the real earth- 
quake in West Tennessee. Exaggerated illus- 
trations suit exaggerated text. Colloquialisms 
add to the colorful style. Boisterous humor 
and swaggering characters show a phase of 
frontier life which will add much to children’s 
understanding and appreciation of that period. 
Ages: 8 to 12. 


BETSY’S BUSY SUMMER. Written and illus- 
trated by Carolyn Haywood. New York: 
William Morrow, 425 4th Ave., 1956. Pp. 
189, $2.95. A new summer-house in the 

backyard, a business venture selling lemonade, 

frying an egg on the pavement. a watermelon 
party, the construction of a swimming pool in 

a neighboring yard, a hayride—all help to 

fill a long and pleasant summer for Betsy. 

Ellen, Star, Billy, and Eddie (of Little Eddie 

and Eddie and Gardenia.) The typical Hay- 

wood humor is here to show in another book 
happy family life in an American small town. 

Ages: 8 to 12. 


MYRTLE ALBERTINA’S SECRET. By Lillian 
Pohlmann. Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., 
1956. Pp. 128. $2.50. Teased by her family 

because she could never keep a secret, Myrtle 

Albertina resolved to have her picture taken 

for a birthday gift for her mother and to keep 

it as a surprise until the day itself arrived. 
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In doing so she helped solve the mystery 
of “highgrading” at the Red Dog Gold Mine 
where Papa worked. This is an easy-reading 
story of life in a California mining town in 
the late 1800's. Ages: 8 to 11. 


GETTING TO KNOW GERMANY. By Regina 
Tor. Illustrated by the author. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 


LIFE IN EUROPE: GERMANY. By Gerhart 
H. Seger. Grand Rapids: The Fideler Co., 
1955. Pp. 160. $3.28. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN GERMANY. 
By Egon Larsen. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
300 4th Ave., 1955. Pp. 228. $3.50. 

For several years after World War II there 
were no good books on contemporary Ger- 
many suitable for use in schools. Now that 
situation is being corrected with such books 
as the three listed in this review, the excellent 
volumes by Margot Benary-Isbert, and a few 
others. 

Regina Tor’s volume is for middle-grade 
children and is an attractive volume as an 
introduction to that land. even though some 
of the paragraphs are long and the illustra- 
tions stress the Germany of gables, houses. 
and lederhosen. 

For older boys and girls the Seger book 
combines excellent. large photographs with a 
comprehensive panorama of Germany. It in- 
cludes maps and a useful glossary. 

Egon Larsen’s travelogue of Germany, 
through the eves of American children 
traveling with their journalist father, gives 
an intimate and extensive picture of Germany 
today, illustrated with many photographs. To 
the reviewer. this is the best of the Young 
Traveler series and should aid pupils in 
understanding the perplexing, many-sided, 
changing Germany of today.—Reviewed by 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, professor of educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 


AT HOME IN INDIA. By Cynthia Bowles. 
Illustrated with photographs. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 180. $3. 


LET’S READ ABOUT INDIA. By T. A. 
Raman. Illustrated with photographs. Grand 
Rapids: The Fideler Co., 1955. Pp. 128. 
$3.28. 

RAIN IN THE WINDS: A STORY OF 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Winner of the Caldecott Medal for Cinderella 
THE FLYING CARPET 

A gorgeous full-color picture book that 
retains the rich flavor of the original 
Arabian Nights. 6-10 $3.00 


Nan Hayden Agle 


PRINCESS MARY OF MARYLAND 
The little-known story of a real Indian 
princess. Illus. by Aaron Sopher. 


6-10 $2.50 
Alice Dalgliesh 


RIDE ON THE WIND 

Told from The Spirit of St. Louis, with 
the co-operative interest of Charles 
Lindbergh. Full-color paintings by 
Georges Schreiber. 6-10 $2.75 


Virginia Kahl 

PLUM PUDDING FOR CHRISTMAS 
Further merry adventures of the Duch- 
ess and her daughters. Illus. by the 
author. 5-9 $2.50 


Alice E. Goudey 

HERE COME THE WHALES! 

One of the most interesting of Alice 
Goudey’s famous nature books. Illus- 
trated by Garry MacKenzie. 5-9 $2.50 


Marion Renick 


SEVEN SIMPSONS ON SIX BIKES 
A family learns a lot about bikes and 
bike safety. Illus. by Gertrude Howe. 


; 6-10 $2.25 
Leonard Weisgard 


MR. PEACEABLE PAINTS 

A wonderful picture book that recalls 
all the old sign painters. Illus. by the 
author. 6-10 $2.75 


Paul Brown 


YOUR PONY’S TREK 

AROUND THE WORLD 

A noted artist writes the history of the 
development of the horse. Illus. in 4- 
colors. 6-10 $2.75 


Louise Lee Floethe 


IF | WERE CAPTAIN 
Gay rhymes highlight this fantasy of 
old-time ships. Illus. by Richard 
Floethe. 4-7 $2.50 
At all bookstores 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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Tie Children's * xe Enjoyment Books for Children 


ji Cit 
INDIA. Story and pictures by Claire and 
Q and A | George Louden. New York: Charles Scrib- 8 


4 fe ‘ 


(Continued from page 133) 


ners Sons, 1953. Pp. 44. $2.50. i 
ae Question: So much to do—so little time— TT TNT 1 INT 
eo how can a conscientious a sae THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN INDIA AND 
m : PAKISTAN. By Geoffrey Trease. Illus- fc 
_‘..® Answer: For classroom reading, use books trated with photographs and map: sketches = 
=: designed to make your work easier—books by Rus Anderson. New York: E. P. Dutton, in 
: : with subjects appealing to every interest— 1956. Pp. 192. $3.50. N 
*. with story continuity, encouraging children | India is increasingly important in today’s de 
*<@ to “read through.” world and children need to be introduced si 
-. For beginning readers, choose the new wa | to it early and sympathetically. Fortunately ae 
; Want To Be” books or the popular “True| Several good books are now available, among 
nee Book” series. Or the “You” book group, | them the four listed in this review. I 
«|. ___ for older children. All with durable, rein-- | Cynthia Bowles’ book is a warm, sym- fa 
ii forced bindings. Controlled vocabularies,, pathetic, highly personalized account by the th 
% — of course. | daughter of Chester Bowles, former Ambas- C: 
a : Your first step toward an easier work | sador - India. It is the ey of her life - m 
load: Write for our complete catalog. | - Indian school, her’ work ae hospital ” Ge 
: | New Delhi, and her visits and work in com- In 
| munity development projects in the villages. S 








For older and better readers this will give 
an interpretation of the New India which is 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 
FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing 
Balls and eleven other original rhythms. 
SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, 
Cotton Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm 
stories and imitations. 
THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snow- 
flakes and Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm 
stories and rhythm movement patterns. 


| NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) | 
| FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) 
| $6.00 per set postpaid 
| 

| 





The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements 
for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Boaklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and song's are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a 
natural situation. Basis rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- 
ments are also suitable for aia children. 





Mail Orders to: Ce 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia % 
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emerging, told by an adolescent who knows, 
understands, and loves it. 


The Raman volume is a revision of an 
earlier book and is outstanding for its photo- 
graphs and practical because of its division 
into chapters on topics of interest to children. 
Its emphasis is primarily on the Old India. 


The Louden book ‘is an outstanding one 
for younger children. It is the story of Arun 
and his elephant, Moti. It is the story of the 
importance of water and irrigation and the 
New India, with the first part of the book 
done in brown and the latter part in green, 
signifying the changes brought about by 
water. 


Older pupils interested in learning about 
India through a story rather than through 
factual presentations will enjoy a trip through 
that country and a part of Pakistan with 
Carol, Robert. and “Uncle Bob” as he gathers 
material for a documentary film, as told by 
Geoffrey Trease in The Young Traveler in 
India and Pakistan.—Reviewed by LEONARD 
S. KENWorRTHY. 


°* 


6-Piece Accessory Set shown on train above, $8 extra 


AND WHEN You NEED HOLLOW 
BLOCKS . . . you'll want the 
famous Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox that 
interlock—will not slide apart. 
and lock on to the train. 
Children can build hundreds of 
things (without teacher help) 
with the basic #4 unit at $30! 


Write for complete information 
or order pirecT from: 


Cars detach so 
everyone getsa Wk. H. Stone Products 


chance to play — P.O. Box 414, Detrorr 31, Micu. 
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Now—a classroom trai 





LASTING INTEREST VALUE 


makes JUDY materials the most 
successful teaching aids you can use! 





















JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS ap- 
peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 
terest level. 


JUDY STORY SETS for 
creative expression § in 
story telling — language 
arts and social studies. 
JUDY ALPHASETS are 
simple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
phonics, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 





SEND TO DEPT. CE 
FOR FREE CATALOG 
OF 
All classroom tested materials 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


a 


n strong enough to ride! 


New 4-car MOR-PLA BLOK- 
TRAIN for hauling, riding, 
sharing. Built for rugged 
use—safe! 34-inch birch 
plywood, with heavy hard- 
wood axles that will not 
break. Basic #100 train, 
with 4 flat-car platforms, 
$18.50. Shown below 
with Mor-Pla Blox that 


lock on each car. 







Mor- Pla Jumbo- Blox 
not included with the 
train at $18.50. 





JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 
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Aids-to-Reading 
will help You 
develop a balanced 


Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


“HOME EDITION IN STORES: 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


f THE GARRARD PRESS 9 


Dept. CS, Champaign, Illinois 
Please have the distributors of the Home 
Edition send 
to Learning’. 

0) Send Dolch School Edition Catalog. 








copies ‘The Play-Way 


Teacher. 





Address. 





Cc ity Zone. State 
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Books for Adults... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Henry J. Otto, New York: 
Rinehart, 1956. Pp. 493. $35.50. Those who 

are familiar with the ideas and writings of 
Henry Otto will approach the reading of this 
textbook with well-defined expectations. First, 
they will expect a scholarly presentation. 
Second, they will expect an interpretation of 
social education against a broad background 
of understanding of the total field of elemen- 
tary education. Reading of the book will 
readily confirm these expectations. However. 
if they are looking for a typical text on 
teaching the social studies in elementary 
schools, they should be advised to look else- 
where. for the emphasis in this text is on 
social education and not on social studies 
instruction. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
I discusses the social characteristics of chil- 
dren and defines the field of social educa- 
tion. Part II considers the school’s channels 
for social education. Part III proposes prob- 
lems and issues in implementing a social edu- 
cation program. 

Social education is defined as “deliberate 
instruction designed to promote children’s 
social development in desirable directions.” 
Social development is interpreted as com- 
petence in relations with people, with social 
groups and _ institutions. with the physical 
environment, and with goods and services. 
Social studies per se are considered only one 
vehicle of fostering social education. Social 
parties, the lunchroom. speech, playmaking, 
literature, physical education, and school 
camping are examples of other avenues of 
social education. 

This book renders a significant contribu- 
tion in clarifying thinking in a fluid field. 
It provides a useful distinction between social 
education and social studies. It calls for re- 
examination of social studies instruction so 
that it will contribute more effectively to 
social competence in behavioral terms. Since 
the book considers social education as an ob- 
jective of the whole school program rather 
than an area of content, it offers no blueprint 
of curricular organization. It does offer a 
challenge and a frame of reference by which 
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to reappraise the field of social education in 
elementary schools.—Reviewed by Cuark C. 
GILL, associate professor of curriculum and 
instruction, University of Texas, Austin. 


PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP. By Viviene Anderson and Daniel 
R. Davies. Englewood Clifts, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall 1956. Pp. 230. $3.95. Educa- 

tional leadership means more than effective 
handling of school duties. It involves the 
person and the effectiveness of his or her 
human relationships with the staff, the student 
personnel, and the total community. This 
particular book is concerned with the prob- 
lems that actually confront teachers and ad- 
ministrators every day. It answers, in a 
unique way, the questions that are raised by 
school people by giving a series of case 
studies that cover the broad gamut of the 
administrator’s daily contacts. Follow-up dis- 
cussions help in analyzing techniques em- 
ployed in handling specific problems and 
methods used in working with people. Ques- 
tions for discussion at the end of each chapter 
also add a practical touch. 


Representing years of first-hand observa- 
tions of school situations, the research incor- 
porated provides a stimulating and realistic 
means of testing the caliber and effectiveness 
of leadership. Two checklists based on Kel- 
log research findings show how to evaluate 
the degree of success of educational leaders 
and the effectiveness of public relations’ pro- 
grams. Sixteen full-page lively line drawings 
illustrate action scenes from the various case 
studies.—Reviewed by RicHarp M. Burnett, 
junior high principal, Albuquerque, N. M. 


READING IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By 
William H. Burton, Clara Belle Baker, and 
Grace K. Kemp. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 730 N. Meridian St., 1956. 
Pp. 608. $5.60 (net school price). This is 

a book long needed. It comprehends in scope 

the need of all people having responsibility 

for a school’s developmental reading pro- 
gram. The authors’ consideration of reading 
as a functional activity, rather than a “tool” 


(Continued on page 138) 








dials that turn. 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 








NEW STOVE has 2 oven or storage compartments, each with 
pull-down door with spring hinge; hardboard “burners”; 


30 lbs. FOB Clarkesville, Ga.............. 
write for new ’56-’57 catalog 


Rifton 2, N. Y. 


eee $15.50 


Furniture for children is a physical 
foundation for free dramatic play. 
Our stove, cupboard and sink are 
basic tools in a housekeeping cor- 
ner. Children can play with these 
units in varied ways, as varied as 
their inner needs for release of feel- 
ings, dramatization and group ex- 
perience. Each piece of furniture 
is made in combination with ply- 
wood and hardwood, finished with 
clear lacquer. 


community 


VV 
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Books for Adults 


(Continued from page 137) 


New! 


FASCINATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 


subject, finds a comfortable setting in their 
larger theme of integrating the reading 
process with other aspects of child develop- 
ment. Principles stated and practices sug- 
gested are based on the known characteristics. 
interests, and needs of pupils at various levels 
of maturity. 

The authors’ exposition of this broader 
concept of reading is best expressed in their 
own stated purposes—to present a modern 
functional point of view. to introduce basic 
principles and practices, and to resolve major 
problems in the teaching of reading. 

Teachers are given an insight into the pur- 
poses, methods, and procedures of reading 
instruction. Through the study and use of 
this volume, they may be helped in develop- 
ing sound teaching practices while utilizing 
their own initiative and ingenuity. Although 
many references, suggestions, aids and devices 
are given, they are not imposed as limitations. 
—Reviewed by NARvVELLA WoopruFF, Public 
Schools, Austin, Texas. 







Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 







Your youngsters quickly learn the enjoyment of 
cooperative play and the satisfaction of physical 
coordination when you introduce them to Toss 
Return—a unique new action game specially de- 


Bh The Children’s * , - en, 
CS Books With" as ¢ ENoY " - s 


ew. ian gu a. ; 
‘ & Buin OE 
























signed for kindergarten and early grade pupils. : +: « * HELP! 
Scientifically Engineered a . 
Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural desire to play | ne Now—no more reader boredom. No more 
as the big boys and girls do—tossing a ball through + #* — struggle to hold children’s reading interest! 
a basket. Yet its funnel-shaped basket net and in- ‘tee Use books specially created to lighten your 
clined return are properly designed to accommodate e z= classroom load: For beginning readers—"' 
the smaller child's limited abilities and special needs. | * iia es teil teas eae iy Satan Mi 
The return restricts ball to a controlled area per- ° x eth” cites ‘Ren chien cbittenthee “a” 
ae ; sabe ; ook” series. — 
mitting play in a room where other activities are in ees . 
progress. Both basket and return are adjustable for ah * book group. 
use through third grade (Smaller model available ve These colorful books feature controlled 
for nursery and therapy groups). Unit is solidly Ene vocabularies, with subjects appealing to 
constructed, completely portable, a every interest. Story continuity gives chil- 
* : dren the impulse to “read through.” And 
i e, . . . 
wate A. er 2 sa > nap Al = (for economy) long-lasting, reinforced bind- 
WILLIAMS GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio - * ings. 
Please send full data on Toss Return ies , 
gx Plan help for yourself—NOW. Write 
be f lete catalog. 
Name _— wn " or our complete catalog 
School ea = 4 
% Ry () i] | yTTo P yore 
es unae) DGrens Fress 
City —e Stote Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, WW. 
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THE CHILD AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Ellen D. Fraser, Joan B. Brans- 
ford, and Mamie Hastings. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
Pp. 304, $4.75. The authors apply the find- 

ings of modern psychology to physical educa- 

tion in simple, non-technical language. The 
reader can readily grasp the dual purpose of 
physical education advocated by the authors 

—enriching the life of the developing child. 

and developing a well-rounded. healthy in- 

dividual, adequately equipped to participate 
in lei-ure-time activities. 

The variations in child growth and their 
relation to physical activities are recognized. 
The games and activities suggested for the 
grades are based on the child’s needs at 
various stages of growth. 

Lists of activity skills which should be 
taught are given with specific instructions for 
teaching them. The recommended procedures 
found to be successful in working with vari- 
ous age groups should be of great value to 
the elementary teacher with a limited knowl- 
edge of physical education.—Reviewed by 
Jack WoovruFr, Public Schools. Commerce. 
Texas. 


a smart buy tt to—SPECIFY 
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Sharpeners—SPECIFY 


RANGER 
RANGER 


RANGER 
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FREE— comprehensive school 
report on sharpeners. 


Cc. HOWARD nH VU N T 
PEN CO. Camden 1, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and pr 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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| TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 
Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summcr pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 
207 So. Wabosh Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 











WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 

132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 








EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern education for nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 
—one year. Small classes: individualized 
program. Laboratory school. Part - time, 
Saturday and Summer classes available. 
B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
2826 Sheridan Road Evanston, Illinois 


kindergarten, primary and 


Normal School playground, in just 3 years! 
Graduates can obtain degree of B.S. in Education thru 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine associates, discover techniques for your home. 
Established 1898. Write for catalog. 


ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


LESLEY COLLEGE «<:. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 








e Do you enjoy working with 
children? Perry will prepare 
you to teach nursery school, 











ELIOT-PEARSON SCHOOL 


For Nursery School and Kindergarten Teaching 


Formerly Nursery Training School of Boston 
Affiliated with Tufts University. Liberal arts and 
professional courses leading to B.S. in Education 


and M.Ed. Supervised teaching in centers for 


children throughout Greater Boston. Residences. 
Campus living, metropolitan advantages. 


Write: Dura-Louise Cockrell, Ph.D., Director 
Box 3, 177 College Ave., Medford 55, Mass. 











Summer session 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editors, ERNA CHRISTENSEN and Committee 


“If a child is to keep alive his inborn sense 
of wonder . . . he needs the companionship 
of at least one adult who can share it, re- 
discovering with him the joy, excitement and 
mystery of the world we live in.” 

To achieve this awakening and awareness 
for both the adult and the child, Rachel 
Carson (“Help Your Child to Wonder,” 
Women’s Home Companion, July 1956; 
Reader's Digest, Sept. 1956) makes clear that 
no special scholarship is needed (in answer 
to the oft-repeated query: How can I teach 
my child when I don’t know one bird from 
another?): no specialized knowledge is re- 
quired but what is necessary is to “Take time 
to listen and talk about the voices of the 
earth and what they mean. . .” 

The author stresses the importance of the 
child and adult exploring, observing. and 
listening together. She states that it is not 
nearly so essential to know (identify one star 
from another, one rock from another) as to 
feel. “Once the emotions have been aroused 
—a sense of the beautiful, the excitement of 
the new and unknown . . . then we wish for 
knowledge about the object of our emotional 
response. It is more important to pave the way 
for the child to want to know than to give 
him a diet of facts he is not ready to assim- 
ilate.” With this in mind, Rachel Carson 
warns against making identification of birds, 
stars, rocks an end in itself. She recalls how 
her nephew learned the names of plants, 
animals, and shells without any conscious 
teaching on her part. She concludes: “I am 
sure no amount of drill would have implanted 
the names so firmly as just going through the 
woods in the spirit of two friends on an excit- 
ing discovery.” 

In answer to those who would feel that as 
city-dwellers they can have but few and sparse 
contacts with nature’s wonder, the author 
reminds us: “. . . you can still look up at the 
sky . . . its moving clouds, its stars by night. 
You can listen to the wind . . . around the 
eaves of your house or the corners of your 
apartment building. . . . You can still feel the 
rain in your face and think of its long 
journey ...” Also, she reminds us of the joy 
to be found in watching the migration of birds 
across the moon’s light, or, if we lower our 
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sights, the delight in noting the growth of 
seedlings in our own kitchen window-box. 


Just prior to the recent Gesell and Ilg pub- 
lication, Youth: The Years from Ten to Six- 
teen, Helen Puner wrote an article, “Gesell’s 
Children Grow Up.” which appeared in the 
March 1956 issue of Harper's. This article is 
an excellent summary of the trends in child 
development studies over the recent years. 
Mrs. Puner writes as a parent. not as a pro- 
fessional critic. In a skillful, readable pres- 
entation, she packs her pages with informa- 
tion that will help the readers of Gesell’s 
latest book to evaluate his findings in a some- 
what broader perspective. Mrs. Puner takes 
a good look at the children Gesell has ob- 
served, tested, and recorded. She reports on 
the collection of the data and the findings. 
She does not, however, stop here. She re- 
views the background of Gesell, tracing 
the influences in his roots and culture that were 
determining factors in setting his frame of 
reference. 


Helen Puner moves’ beyond Gesell 
and “his children” to discuss what is going 
on in the psychological world—the trends 
and counter-trends that have run parallel to 
Gesell’s studies but have not actually in- 
fluenced him nor changed his pattern of re- 
search to obtain his goal—that of “a natural 
history of the child.” She refers to the “blood- 
less revolution in child-rearing practices” in 
which she has been bringing up her children. 
She feels Freud and his followers were 
primarily responsible for this revolution, but 
many others, independent of affiliations, have 
contributed to it. Among these are the critics 
of Gesell who say with reference to his ap- 
proach, method, and findings, that it is: 
“mechanistic,” “over-simplified,” “sheds no 
light on the dynamics of personality and be- 
havior, or the mechanisms involved,” “tells 
everything but why and how,” “is too one- 
dimensional,” the children he used “represent 
no cross section of anything.” Mrs. Puner 
does not attempt to say who is right and who 
is wrong, but she does recognize that from 
a psychodynamic point of view the criticism 
is valid. She does not readily dismiss the 
value of Gesell’s contributions and points out 
that whatever limitations there may be, he 
alone has gathered a systematic body of 
observations on the development of human 
behavior and personality. In this respect he 
has been a pioneer. Among his other unique 
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contributions she notes that he has used 
normal rather than neurotic personalities to 
observe: he has presented documented evi- 
dence of the futility of hurrying growth; he 
has helped many a parent to guide the growth 
of their children more effectively by teaching 
them what to expect and by allaying their 
fears. 

Although Gesell has brought “childhood to 
term” in this last publication, and thus com- 
pleted the most comprehensive and widely 
read research project we have on the growth 
and development of children, Mrs. Puner 
helps the reader to recognize that this is not 
the final chapter in the field of child develop- 


ment. 


June Callwood and Trent Frayne, a Cana- 
dian couple, and parents of three chil- 
dren, had read a lot of books about raising 
children. They were confounded by the 
amount of contradiction they found and in 
exasperation said, as it were, out loud, “If 
only we could get some of these experts to- 
gether in a room for a few hours.” And so 
it came about that Maclean’s (Canada’s Na- 


tional Magazine) brought together seven of 
Canada’s leading child-raising experts and 
the Fraynes had the opportunity to fire ques- 
tions at them for over three hours. A tape 
recording was made of this session and a re- 
port appeared in the July 21 issue of 
Maclean's, entitled “How Shall We Bring Up 
Our Next Child?” The panel consisted of 
a neuropsychiatrist, a social worker, a 
psychologist, a family doctor, a pediatrician, 
an educator, and an expert in parent educa- 
tion. 

The discussion covered a wide range of 
problems common to most parents and the 
child experts did not always agree. They did 
agree that children require consideration, 
consistency, and faith. “Parents,’”’ they said, 
“need to extend this faith to embrace their 
own decisions and _ philosophies.” 

In answer to “Should children conform?” 
one panel member said, “The adolescents 
need to conform to a group because they are 
trying to organize themselves to emerge as 
adults.” On intolerance: “The really impor- 
tant thing about intolerance is the funda- 


(Continued on next page) 





Much needed and long- 
awaited $1 books for class- 
room teachers or parents. 


We'l Seasoned Holiday Art by Barbara 
Dare oe te, pe 
Novel and stimulating ideas to cover 
every holiday art and craft activity. 
100 Blackboard Games by Leslie Landin $1 
Suitable for social studies, language, 
science, arithmetic teachers of var- 

ious levels. 

Living Blackboards by Leslie Landin . $1 
A handtook of blackboard cartoon- 
ing, and ideas that every teacher and 
parent can use. 

Baited Bulletin Boards by Tom Koskey $1 
All aspects of bulletin board plan- 
ning and arrangement covered. 

‘Arithmetic Games by Enoch Dumas _ $1.50 
New zest to teaching arithmetic in 
kindergarten through sixth grades. 

Teacher’s Craft Manual by Bryce and , 

is ee ae 2 


levels and for a variety of subjects. 
Send orders and payment to: 


Fearon Publishers 
2450 FILLMORE STREET 








San Francisco 15, California 





Play:Doh 


TRADE MARK 


(Not a Clay) 
The CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 
Designed ESPECIALLY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS! The clean, 
new manipulative material made for young chil- 
dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
aids which tend to inhibit creativeness, Ready to 
use IMMEDIATELY and can be used again and 
again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON’T 
STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, “fill-in” or 
“‘free”’ time periods. 











ASK 
r= YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
JOBBER 


~ 
RAINBOW CRAFTS COMPANY 


2815 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Among the Magazines 
(Continued from page 141) 


mental feelings of the parents. which the 
children absorb in their daily living.” On 
TV: “I find that families that can’t solve other 
problems, such as going to bed and how much 
allowance, are also having trouble with tele- 
vision watching. The ones who have got these 
other family problems pretty well under con- 
trol can fit TV into their family living.” 

On wrangling: “Being able to argue is a 
very necessary skill. I think it is too bad. 
though, that adults can’t be deaf.’ “Many 
people have an unrealistic idea of children 
getting along together. Because of their own 
basic feelings of rivalry and jealousy they 
have become extremely sensitive to it in their 
children.” How do we cheat our children? 
“One of the greatest lacks I find in parents 
is faith. A great many children are 
cheated out of the opportunities of develop- 
ing self-reliance and self-confidence because 
parents don’t really believe the child can do 


One gathers from the 
report that even though the panel members 
differed in their approach to handling chil- 


this or can do that.” 


dren’s problems, essentially each member 
followed a common sense approach that did 
not violate the child’s personality and_ in- 
dividuality. 

“Wanted: Responsible Individuals” was the 
1956 conference theme of the Child Study 
Association of America. The Child Study 
Journal. Summer 1956, reports in detail on 
the content of this conference. Printed in 
this quarterly issue are three papers given 
at a symposium and other conference ad- 
dresses. Responsibility is defined and dis- 
cussed in terms of how it can be fostered 
through the various resources of our culture 
and community life. The need to give the 
democratic ideal of responsible behavior real 
meaning for children is recognized as an 
urgent and universal concern. Parents. 
schools, churches, and other community insti- 
tutions can gain clearer insight into what is 
involved in developing responsible individ- 
uals through this comprehensive analysis. 





Christmas 


Program Material 
for Kindergarten or Primary 


Solve your problem with these 
easy-to-do musical story plays 
children love—in the popular 
book— 


“Mrs. Button Tells a Story” 
by Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
Eleven stories—34 pages of them—with amusing 
descriptive musical settings, simple and easy to 
play. Material for various seasons, including 

Christmas. Contains: 

Santa Claus Land 

as The Lost Doll 

$1.50 The Shoemaker and the Elves 
The Three Billy Goats 
and seven other selections 








Order now from your dealer or direct. On per- 
sonal orders, send $1.50 or order C.O.D. We pay 
mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
310 Hirst Court Dept. R Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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42% LIPPINCOTT 
Books for 


~Young Readers 
ye 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Photographs by Robert Doisneau 
Verses by Arthur Gregor 


A distinguished counting book from Switzerland 
for the beginner. Grs. K-2 $2.50 


THE PINK HAT 
Text and illustrations by Velma Ilsley 


The sad end of a pink hat that was left on the floor 
by its owner. Gr. 1-3 $2.00 


IT’S SATURDAY 
Text and drawings by Virginia H. Ormsby 


No school, no lessons, nothing to do ‘at play. What 
a wonderful day! Gr. 1-3 $2.00 


GHOST ROCK MYSTERY 
By Mary C. Jane Illustrated by Ray Abel 
Weird hoofbeats and sinister visitors disturb the 
Maine vacation of three children, but they solve 
the mystery. Gr. 3-5 = $2.25 
Write for FREE catalog 
“Lippincott Books for Young People” 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk... haven't you read 
that caption many times and wondered just 
what kinds of communications came over the 
Editor’s desk? Well, 1 have. It’s no secret. 
so here goes... 

A brand new editor is impressed, first of 
all, with the staggering number of releases 
from similar and dissimilar organizations. 
colleges, schools and others announcing con- 
ferences, giving highlights of speeches, new 
appointments, awards, reporting new  prac- 
tices, new books, bulletins, pamphlets, and 
new instructional materials; with the many 
letters asking to list bulletins, reprints, port- 
folios (. . . and that reminds me, Rachel. did 
you contact the District PTA publication’s 
chairman about our newly revised Primary 
Portfolio?):; with current curriculum mate- 
rials (. . . it just breaks my old curriculum- 
cultured heart to throw them away, but space 
does not permit us to store them. When the 
ACEI Building Fund expands sufficiently to 
make our new headquarters building a reality. 
we'll have room to keep such materials). 

The many letters asking permission to re- 
print an article, or a portion thereof and in 
return the magazines, brochures, books, or 
whatever form in which they appeared, repre- 
sent a varied cross-cut of readership. It 
reaches out beyond our borders into Korea, 
Japan, West Germany, and Turkey. Recently 
copies of our 1947 membership bulletin 
Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn 
came over the Editor’s desk in a Turkish 
translation. 

Some current magazines containing educa- 
tion articles reach the Editor’s desk before 
the newsstand. An example of this was Rachel 
Carson’s article, “Help Your Child to 
Wonder,” Woman's Home Companion, July 
1956 and from which you read excerpts in 
September Cu1LDHOop Epucation. You will 
find it reviewed on page 140 by Erna Chris- 
tensen and her Committee. 

Review books for adults coming to this desk 
are screened and sent to Charles Dent, whose 
committee reads and reviews. The same is done 
with bulletins and pamphlets for Patsy Monta- 
gue. Alice Robinson meets with her Books for 
Children Committee (a local group) in ACEI 
Headquarters and members return home 
laden with an armful of books to be annotated 
in CHILDHOOD EpucatTion. Later these anno- 
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WS HALL 


Drawing from CHANGING TIMES, 


the Kiplinger Magazine, by permission 


tations are in the revised copy of Bibliography 
of Books for Children. (Bill, did you “show 
and tell” about the new ACEI Bibliography 
at your last ACE meeting? ) 

Invitations by phone and letter come from 
cooperating organizations to conferences and 
meetings. I attended the American Home 
Economics Conference held in Washington. 
D. C., where Sir Roger Makin, then British 
Ambassador to the United States, presented us 
a “guide” as he called it, to “Increasing Our 
World Understanding.” It was: 1) Read com- 
plete articles; isolated sentences out of con- 
text or headlines can promote misunderstand- 
ing; 2) Be certain of meaning of phrases 
such as “coexistence,” “appeasement”; 3) 
Beware of parallels in history; old policies 
differ with those of today (i.e., 1776 colonial 
policies and today’s); 4) Recognize that suc- 
cessful negotiations mature slowly—5-10 
years: 5) Find out other nationalities’ polit- 
ical methods for yourself; 6) Keep an open 
mind and avoid fixed attitudes and emotional- 
ism. Mrs. Tara Bai, India, brought greetings 
from the Home Economics Association there. 
Homemaking students from Korea, South 
Africa, and Sweden told how they planned 
to use their knowledge they had received at 
American colleges. 

Since ACEI and AHEA have problems in 
common—ours concentrating on children 
2-12 and theirs on homemaking—I wondered 
if attending this conference had any influence 
on my purchase of an old print. In contrast to 
the homemakers’ theme “Looking Ahead with 
the American Family,” the painting shows a 
European peasant family rooted in coopera- 
tive living—“each to his own” work in an 
outdoor court. In the foreground Grandfather 
keeps three children enraptured by the story 
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LITTLE LEAKS © 
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Rigs SHIPS —” 
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Does part of your income from tui- 
tion leak away in refunds resulting 
from sickness and accident? These 
small losses, which may add up to 
considerable amounts, can be pre- 
vented by the Tuition Refund Plan 
which refunds, through your school, 
the cost of lost time. This protection, 
now enjoyed by 300 schools and col- 
leges. can be a great help to you. 
Find out more about it by sending 
us the coupon below. 


The 
TUITION REFUND 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 


141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Number enrolled: pre-school grade___ 


Average semester fee 





Days per week sessions per day 


School name and address 











Please send brochure and enrollment 
contract 


(Continued from page 143) 

he tells while a teenager sits closely by listen- 
ing and knitting on a sock: Grandmother 
busily peels potatoes: Mother interrupts her 
outdoor chores to shoo in the stray hens that 
linger pecking the grain which has fallen 
from a sack on a wheelbarrow. One feels the 
presence of the father (although he is not 
in the picture) and surmises that he may be 
in the fields harvesting the crop. Now won't 
you come to ACEI Headquarters office and 
share in the enjoyment of the painting? It 
hangs “over the Editor’s desk.” 

I’m saving the piéce de résistance of Edi- 
tors’ communications. The telegrams, letters 
of acceptance to write for CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION or bulletins, manuscripts are the very 
heart and core of ACEI’s life. The postman’s 
bag fairly bulges with contributions of ACEI’s 
generous friends—photos of good learning 
situations in classrooms, line drawings, and 
cartoons. Have you noticed our “find,” Jan- 
nette Spitzer, in September and October 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION? 

These are only some of the communiques 
that come “over the Editor’s desk.” Now it’s 
your turn to send some more to 


ee 


Next Month “Lines of Communication Must 
: . Be Extended.” the December 
theme, begins with an editorial “What Is Com- 
munication?” by Katherine Reeves, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Do we (teachers, 
parents, children) take a great deal for granted 
in understanding each other? E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., ex- 
plores this question. Margaret Heaton, San 
Francisco Public Schools, and Ora Mae Crane, 
Stanislaus County Schools, Calif., indicate how 
children can be encouraged to put words to 
work in effective discussion levels. 

More than words express ideas. Music, art, 
and written language communicate. This sym- 
posium is written by Helen Martin, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Viktor Lowen- 
feld, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park; and Helen Buckley, Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

“World Understanding Begins with Young 
Children” is written by Agnes Snyder, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 
Literature plays a part in communication, 
according to Elizabeth Gross, formerly of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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